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Throughout the petroleum industry... 
FLUOR BUILDS PROCESSES INTO PROFITS 


Research is the key to tomorrow’s profits. And no 
group is more research-minded than America’s refin- 
ers, whose future growth depends largely on new 
methods and processes. 

But before research ideas become salable products, 
bench-scale operations must be translated into oper- 
ating plants. Throughout petroleum refining ... as in 
petrochemicals, chemicals, fertilizers, electric power, 
and atomic energy ...it’s a growing habit to call Fluor 
to bridge this gap, for industry has found during the 
last 40 years that for efficiency, dependability, long 
life, you can be sure with Fluor. 


Fluor services extend from the ini- 
tial definition of a project’s scope and 
requirements—through design and 
procurement—to construction and 


Engineers ¢ Constructors start-up of the completed project. 


LUOR CORPORATION, Ltd. 
Boulevard, Los Angel: Califor 


The 


F 


100 South A 
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There’s something for YOU 
on every pace... 
IF YOU USE RUBBER GOODS 


... in your plan 


42 PAGES OF FACTS in this inter- 
esting, readable booklet. Among 
them: how neoprene is produced .. . 
a list of neoprene’s outstanding prop- 
erties and how they can help you 

dozens of sharp, clear pictures show- 
ing products made with neoprene. 
ACTUAL SAVINGS! Y ou'!! see figures 
that tell you how neoprene has helped 
others save precious man-hours and 


money . . . reported in dollars-and- 
cents terms that really mean some- 
thing to you. 

YOU'LL SEE HOW you, foo, can use 
neoprene to your profit! If you use 
rubber products in your plant oper- 
ations, neoprene multiplies service 
life, reduces maintenance costs. . . if 
you make products using rubber 
parts, neoprene gives you sales ad- 
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[| NEOPRENE | 


The rubber made by Dw Pont since 1932 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY City 


Name 


Please send me your free booklet 
for the Industrial Executive 





... in your product 


vantages no other resilient material 
can offer! Neoprene may be the an- 
swer to one of your industrial prob- 
lems. Clip coupon below and find 
out the facts! 


SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE BOOKLET 
—TODAY! 
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Kk. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co, (Inc.) 
Elastomers Division BW-12 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


“A Report on Neoprene... 


Position 





Firm 





Address 
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Here’s a good start re, 
for better business ss 
in 1956 











Thank your out-of-town customers 
today—by TELEPHONE— 


for 1955 business 
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Thanking your out-of-town customers for the 
business they've given you during the past year is a 
nice and thoughtful thing to do. LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Also, those companies who make a practice of Here are some examples: 


thanking their customers, find it pays big dividends 
in increased business. 


Right now, at the turn of the year, is a good time 
to say “Thank You.” And a telephone call is by all 
odds the quickest and most personal way. The cost 
is small. The results can be big. Very big. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM cy 


Los Angeles to Washington, D.C. . . $2.50 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates for the first three 
minutes. They do not ‘nclude the 10% federal excise tax. 


CALL BY NUMBER. IT'S TWICE AS FAST. 
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Have you a 
PROFIT-SHARING 
PLAN you don’t 
know about? 


We're not thinking of the kind 
being adopted so widely, but a secret, 
illegal one that means heavy losses 
and sometimes puts a firm out of 
business. Are you being victimized by 
this second kind? 

How certain aze you that money 

. . merchandise . . . materials aren't 
being stolen by someone on your pay- 
roll. and won't be in the future? No 
employer can ever be sure. But he can 
protect himself against loss resulting 
from employee dishonesty. He can 
carry Honesty Insurance and have 
the assurance that unforeseen dis- 
honesty will not cripple or wreck his 
business. 

If your firm is without this protec- 
tion, or if your Honesty Insurance 
has not been thoroughly reviewed in 
the past few years, call in the FaD 
representative in your community. 
He'll be glad to discuss your needs in 
complete confidence and make recom- 
mendations without obligation. 

We also invite you to write for our 
free booklet, “Embezzlement Con- 
trols for Business Enterprises”, which 
describes preventive measures you 
can take to reduce the risk of em- 
bezzlement. Address Department W 





Fipeviry 


AnD Deposit co. 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


World's Leading Underwriter 
of Honesty Insurance 
AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY 








READERS REPORT 
The Last Word 


Dear Sir: 

Those of us in Marketing Re- 
search who for years have been 
doing both quantitative and quali- 
tative studies are chagrined at our 
spokesmen who would have us 
choose between “large sample” and 
“small sample” methods [BW— 
Oct.29°55,p60|. It is like telling 
a medical student that he must 
choose between antibiotics and 
surgery. 

Like many general practitioners, 
we read the journals, hear the 
speeches and choose our methods 
(often a combination of methods) 
according to the nature of the 
problem to be solved, not because 
of infatuation with a particular 
technique. In motivation research, 
particularly, we need qualitative 
probing to develop hypotheses, 
quantitative surveys to test them. 
Seldom can either technique do a 
complete job alone. 

Reader Ferber [BW—Dec.3’55, 
p10} is entirely correct in laughing 
down Reader Harger’s contention 
[BW—Nov.19°55,pi0] that this is 
a dispute between academicians and 
commercial practitioners. There 
are plenty of both on each side of 
this pointless controversy and (as 
Ferber says) many of us who keep 
one foot in the university and the 
other in commercial practice. 

But more fundamental is the 
fact that all of us need humility 
and an open mind as we grope for 
better techniques to solve marketing 
problems, whether in the now- 
fashionable “motivation research” 
or in such routine tasks as measur- 
ing radio and television audiences. 
The present state of Marketing Re- 
search simply does not allow any 
reasonable approach to be dis- 
carded—nor to claim the field to 
the exclusion of all others. 

Stoney HOLLANDER, Jr. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Interhandel Controversy 


Dear Sir: 

Your interesting article on Gen- 
eral Aniline and Film Corp. [BW— 
Nov.26'55,p80| contained some 
serious misstatements dbout Inter- 
handel, the Swiss investment com- 
pany whose 90% stock interest in 
General Aniline has been held by 
the Alien Property Office since 
i a 

You said: “There's some confu- 
sion over who really controls the 


Swiss company. .. .” 
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$500,000 skyrocket! 


An exploding 2000-barrel asphalt tank booms skyward, showering 


flaming asphalt on adjacent tanks, to devastate thie storage area. 
Once fire has gained such headway, it becomes extremely difficult 
to control 

But there is a time when practically any fire can be controlled 
and kept from turning into a disaster. That moment is at the very 
start and the way to do it is with a Grinnell Fire Protection 
System. 

Grinnell has spent more than three-quarters of a century building 
and installing reliable fire protection systems. Today Grinnell can 
offer you a systern for every need. If you face a fire problem, call on 
Grinnell. Grinnell engineers are trained to evaluate your property 
and advise on the proper system for you. With a full range of equip- 
ment, you are assured of unbiased recommendations which will be 
fitted to your needs, Grinnell Company, Inc., 265 West Exchange 
St., Providence, R. L. 








There's a GRINNELL 
Fire Protection System 
for every fire hazard 
Automatic spray sprinklers — wet pipe, dry 
pipe and Simplex systems 


Deluge sproy sprinklers—rate-of-rise detection 
Multitrol wet or dry pipe systems 


Emulsion and vapor dilution extinguishment 
Mulsifyre and ProtectoSpray systems 


Water spray for cooling, insulation, and 
controlled burning — ProtectoSpray systems 


Ait foam blanket — Protectofoam systems 
Carbon dioxide blanket C-O-Two systems 


Dry chemical systems 





GRINNELL 


Manufacturing, Engineering, and Installation of Fire Protection Systems Since 1870 
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There's a real good way to “mousetrap” competi- 
tion: just build a better product than they do. 


Your best bet, if tubing is o component, is to get in 
touch with Wolverine. You get top-quality tube — 
Tubemanship-built. You can choose from a complete 
range of specialty products like Wolverine Trufin®, 
Capilator*, fabricated tubular ports—all of which 
are designed to help your product's efficiency and 
lengthen its life. 


You can get intelligent help from Wolverine's Field 
Engineering Service —quick answers to problems 
dealing with metals, alloys, fabrication, corro- 
sion, etc. 


Yes, you can build a better product and Wolverine 
can help you. Write for our new book "The Meos- 
vre of Tubemanship”. 


WOLVERINE TUBE, 1433 Central Avenue, 
Detroit 9, Michigan. Plants in Detroit, Michigan 
and Decatur, Aiabama. 


Wolverine Trufin is avarlable in 


Canede through the Unifin Tube Compony, 
leadon, Onterio 


* EG. V.8. PATENT OFrice 


=e WOLVERINE TUBE 








Ci) Pivision of Catumet & Heels, tne. 


MANUFACTURERS Of QUALITY CONTROLLED TUBING AND EXTRUDED ALUMINUM SHAPES 


PRODUCERS OF TUBING AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS OF COPPER, COPPER-BASE ALLOY, 


ALUMINUM AND WEIDED STEEL 





The truth is that there is no such 
confusion in the minds of the Swiss. 
The President of Switzerland has 
announced his full support of In- 
terhandel’s claim for return of our 
property. At the request of the 
U. S., Interhandel was twice inves- 
tigated by the Swiss government, 
acting pursuant to a treaty with 
the Allies, and it was found that 
Interhandel was and is a Swiss 
corporation chiefly dominated by 
Swiss and American stockholders. 
The overwhelming majority of In- 
terhandel’s thousands of common 
stockholders are Swiss, American, 
French, British, Belgian, and Dutch 
citizens. Common stock owned by 
Germans has never amounted at 
any time to more than a minority 
interest 

The truth is that there is no 
mystery about the ownership of the 
preferred stock, which has a sub- 
stantial voting power in Interhan- 
del. It has been beneficially and 
actually owned by genuine Swiss 
citizens since the early 1930s. The 
preferred stock has been registered 
since the foundation of Interhan- 
del, and the whole history of its 
ownership is thus a matter of 
record. The names of the owners 
of the preferred stock were placed 
on file with the U. S. District Court 
in Washington as early as 1949. 

You said: “Interhandel has been 
unwilling, or unable, to deliver 
documentary proof of ownership 
requested by U.S. courts—partly 
because the Swiss government has 
seized some of the vital records on 
the ground that disclosure would 
violate its bank secrecy laws.” 

Let me correct the misconception 
that Interhandel is “unwilling.” The 
U. S. Federal Courts have held that 
Interhandel is in no way w be 
blamed for the situation which so 
far has deferred a trial on the mer- 
its of our case. 

WALTER GERMANN 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 


INTERHANDEL, AG 


BASLE, SWITZERLAND 


* The Justice Dept. under two Ad- 


and Circuit Court have rejected the 
claim since proof of neutral owner- 
ship of the actual controlling stock 
was not established to the satisfac- 
tion of the courts. 

There has been no question, as 
BUSINESS WEEK’s story said, that 
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Salt air or salt water —protection against 
fog, fumes, sun and wind or a growth- 
free marine finish. Both stories, and hun- 
dreds more, start with coatings based on 
Baxetre Brand Resins. 

For a long life finish, Baxexrre Phe- 
nolic Resins were chosen as the basis for 
maintenance coatings on the Bay Bridge 

-a 17-year history of superior protec- 
tion 

The atomic powered USS Nautilus, 
capable of staying at sea for extended 
periods, requires a smooth, lasting sur- 
face for greater speed and more time at 
sea. Its anti-fouling system of resin-based 
paint virtually eliminates the growth of 
marine organisms. 


Whatever your problem in protective 


coatings for equipment, packaging, build- 


ings or products, bring it to Bakelite 
Company, Write Dept. LM-14 


se 


Speed and staying power during 
long tours of duty make the Nau 
tilus one of our finest tactical we ap 
ons. Reduced maintenance and less 


out-of-action time is made possible Cc 3 } 

by its coating system based on rrosive atmospheres, exposure to the ele r 

a A Partagas Os, ments are constantly attacking the metalwork 

F . on the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge 
Ever since 1938, maintenance coatings based BRAND 
on Baxetrre Phenolic Resins have protected 2 4 
the’ 16,000,000 square feet of the structure. Resins for Coatings 
Vinyl, Polyethylene, Polystyrene, Phenolic, and Epoxy Resins for coatings 
on paper, foil, film, metal, wood, or masonry. 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 50 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. ¥. 
The term Baxexrre and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 





[arpenter ...prercers in spedalty-ongincered socks through continving research 


service life: two weeks 


eee hc ue 4 
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service life: many months 


HOW FAR CAN YOU GO 


in reducing replacements of critical parts? 


Eveiy two weeks chrome-nickel stainless nozzles in a 
battery-filling machine corroded so badly from hot sul 
phuric acid that they had to be replaced. Hard rubber 
nozzles failed even quicker. Replacement time ran as 
high as 30 minutes. Here was a real opportunity for im 
provement... and the manufacturer met the challenge 

He called in the specialists who developed industry's 
first sulphuric acid-resisting stainless in rolled form. ‘This 
unique Carpenter Super Alloy was a natural, After many 
months of continuous use, the new nozzles show no 
signs of corrosion. Eliminating frequent shut-downs has 
boosted battery production and reduced costs substan 
tially 

isn’t there a place in your company for Carpenter 
men to work with you toward improved products and 
easier, more economical production? A wide range of 


quality steels for virtually any critical application are 
backed by able and conscientious people who want to 
do business with you, 

I'he cpportunity is here. You can initiate this forward 
step in your plant by sending for a copy of Carpenter's 
32-page book, “Service on Specialty Steels.” 
The Carpenter Steel Co., 140 W. Bern St., Reading, Pa. 


Are you taking advantage of these specially- 
engineered steels as made by Carpenter? 
Matched Tool and Die Steels / Stainless Steels / Special 
Purpose Alloy Steels / Silicon and High Nickel Alloys / 
Valve, Heat-Resisting and Super Alloy Steels / Tubing 
and Pipe / Fine Wire Specialties 
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Your greatest hazard in 1956 ‘s undiluted, unrestrained optimism. 


It’s going to be a very big year, doubtless the biggest on record. The 
value of all goods produced and services rendered should run, at the very 
least, 242% higher than in 1955 and close to 10% above 1953. 


But it may not be the kind of year many businessmen now visualize. 


Business seems sure to set another new high for dollar volume in the 
first quarter. That’s as nearly a certainty as any forecast of this sort ever 
can be. 


Gross national product, for the first time, will top $400-billion. 


Yet this annual rate for output apparently will be a seant 1% higher 
than the value of all goods and services in 1955’s final quarter. 


When you start talking about gains of 1% from one quarter to the next, 
you begin to see the difference between 1955 and 1956. 


The quarterly gains were running 242% and better in the early stages 
of the boom; recently they have been close to 2%. 


But, increasingly, gains in the New Year may be due more to higher 
price tags than to better physical output. 


Availability of materials, manpower, and credit are placing a ceiling on 
the actual output of our mines and factories. 


Physical volume, measured by the Federal Reserve Board’s seasonally 
adjusted index, presumably will come out at about 144 in the final quarter 
of 1955. (That would be 44% higher than the 1947-49 average and 7 points 
better than 1953’s best month.) 


The coming quarter will do well to go even 1 point higher. 


Everyone has pinpointed the two big industries that probably won't do 
so well in 1956 as in 1955—autos and home building. 


And home building automatically influences demand for home furnish- 
ings and appliances although they by no means go hand in hand. 


Industry leaders seem to agree that auto output will be off between 
10% and 15% this year. Estimates outside Detroit run as deep as 25%. 


Split the difference. A decline of 17% to 18% is realistie—or down 
from this year’s 7,950,000 new cars to perhaps 6,600,000. 


And remember: More cars will be sold than are made at that rate; such 
an output cut would demand a cleanout of dealer inventories. 


You won’t go far wrong to figure 1956 the second best sales year. 


Home building can fall 10% from its 1955 mark (second only to 1950) 
and still come close to 1.2-million new dwelling units. 


But even this rate can be achieved only if mortgage terms are relaxed 
somewhat in the months to come. The way new starts have been tumbling 
in recent months, it is clear that credit is pinching. 


The number of “natural” buyers—people with a sizable down payment 
and the income to pay off in 15 or 20 years—no longer is very great. 
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Our ace in the hole for 1956 is as obvious as the soft points: 

Industrial and commercial outlays for construction and for new 
equipment will be the largest on record. You read every day about new and 
expanded programs, particularly for factories. 

Everything now confirms McGraw-Hill’s survey whose estimated 13% 
gain for 1956 seemed a stunner when it came out a few weeks ago. 


Industry's policy on inventory isn’t so clear as on expansion. 


Increased capacity is aimed at the growth everyone agrees must take 
place in the years ahead; inventory buying is for tomorrow’s output. 


Inventories now aren’t alarming; in fact, they are skimpy for the pres- 
ent level of production. But the decline in demand for consumer durables 
will relieve some of the pressure by midyear. 


Buying for inventory will taper off. This registers as a minus in terms of 
output and employment (or the size of the economy, over-all). 


Consumers, in the final analysis, always determine industry’s policy on 
inventory needs. 


Thus the public appetite for goods (which powered us out of the 1954 
recession and into the 1955 boom) requires precise measurement. 


If people buy less durable goods, will they buy more nondurables? 


Probably they will. But they won’t spend enough more to make up 
the difference. For they bought 1955’s durables on the cuff. 


You'll note this week’s government analysis showing that consumers 
pay 11%4¢ of every income dollar (after taxes) on past purchases. 


The bite would be even deeper if installment terms hadn't been length- 
ening (which means it will take longer than usual to pay off debts rulled up 
on purchases made over the past 15 months). 


Repayment of debt (not even counting the mortgage load) will pre- 
vent any unusual splurge on softgoods such as food and clothing. 


Indeed, it’s doubtful if there’s any occasion for such a splurge. 


Figure on an increase more or less in liae with expanding population 
and purchasing power. 


Retail sales won’t go on matching 1955’s smacking 7% gain. 


Look for machinery sales to be the bright spot in the 1956 economy. 
Machine tool orders the last couple of months give you some idea, with 
November’s $128-million volume the highest in four years. 


But a great many other metalworking lines will be off a bit. 


Foreign affairs, the stock market, and labor problems we'll be able to 
abide. But politics will muddle all three in this election year. 


And, while gross national product may set a $400-billion record in the 
first quarter, it probably will be below that by yearend. 
In short: A good year, but no year to throw caution to the winds. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright eo the Dee. 31, 1865, lssue—Business Week, 550 W. 42nd Bt. New York, N.Y. 
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Freezer Control Panel 





Plexiglas 


Look at the molded parts above 
Notice how PLEXIGLAS acrylic 
moldings that combine beauty and function on many 


Look around you 
plastic is used for 
of the fine products you see and use every day 
There’s proven sales appeal in this modern way to 


Sign your name 


The water-white transparency of PLEXIGLas gives 


depth and brilliance to back-surface paints and 
metallized coatings. Colored moldings stay fresh and 
bright for years. PLexiGLas is tough, has outstanding 


resistance to breakage, weather and corrosion 


You find PLexic.as molding powder used for trade- 
marks, nameplates and control knobs on all types 
of home appliances and communication equipment; 
tail lights, instrument panels and decorative parts 
on Cars; transparent industrial valves; outdoor light- 


ing fixtures; optical equipment; heels on women’s 


Sales aid for fine products 


“Molding Powder Product 


Design’’, will tell you how and where to use 


shoes. Our brochure, 


PLEXIGLAS to make your produc ts more serviceable 


and saleable. Send for your copy, today 


Piexio.as is a trademark, Reg. t Pat. OF. and in other principal 


countries in the Weatern Hemiaphere 


Chemicals for Industry 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Representatives in principal foreign countries 


Canadtar yiatributer: Crystal Glass & Plast lid 


150 Queer Quay at Jares y Terente, Odtarie 





FIRST COST 
can be the LEAST COST sits 
the LAST COST 


No material is more at home around food 
than AL Stainless Steel. And that's not just 
because stainless is perennially good looking, 
and so easy and inexpensive to clean 

Basically, it's because stainless steel equipment is 
the most economical yeu can buy, \t stands up so 
much better lasts so much longer costs $0 
much less to clean and maintain—that it actu 
ally saves you money in the long run, First cost 
isn’t the whole story, you know, It’s the long 
term, over-all cost that counts, and no other 


material is as hard, strong and resistant to heat, 
wear and corrosion as stainless steel 

So, when you're in the market for equipment 
that has to look well, maintain high sanitary 
standards and take a beating every day, buy it 
made of stainless steei to get the utmost in 
service and economy. Leading fabricators all 
use AL Stainless, and we'll be glad to heip you 
work out any design or engineering details 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Make it BETTER-and LONGER LASTING-with 





AL Stainless Steel 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson Steel plants 





Steel ingot production (thousands of tons). . 

Production of automobiles and trucks. . 

Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 

une Ge SNe conseaine production (daily av., ands of tos).vvetsccccsoos 
ituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 

Paperboard production (tons) 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and L.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars)... .. 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars). . sees 


Department store sales ee from same week of preceding year) 


Business failures (Dun & B eet, number). . 


Spot commodities, daily index armen s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial raw materials, daily index S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947- 499 — 100) 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947.49 = + 
Print cloth ( and nearby, yd.) 
Finished steel, index (U. 8. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100)... 
a noe yeas ge (Iron Age, ton)... 
ytic, Connsetins Valley, E&MYJ, Ib.)... 
w t (No 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.). . 
Cotten, daily (middling, 14 cnn markets, fb.) 
Wool tops P vena OS OE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's)... 
Medium A. corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’ s)... 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-4 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


Total pe! y= 


* Preliminary, week ended Dec, 24, 1955. ++ Estimate. 
* Revised. ** Ten designated markets, 
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58,670 
86,793 
26.604 
30,243 
27,101 


58,558 
85,698 
26,317 
29,559 
26,428 


2,356 
181,089 
$56,996 
10,727 
6,859 
1,743 
279,120 


56,386 
85,369 
25,833 
29,961 
26,208 


1,850 
149,396 
$44,614 


9431, 


6,491 
1,485 
239,060 


58,025 
86,564 
22,423 
37,205 
26,612 


68 Date for “Latest Week” on cach series 


+145,820 
+171,916 
419,299 
$149,879 
23,883 


on request. 
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How cooling controls the acid bite of an etching bath 


The new Dow-Master Magnesium 
Etcher turns out magnesium print- 
ing plates in a fraction of the time 
engravers usually need for other 
types. Because of the speed of this 
process, the chemical reaction of etch- 
ing generates heat which would in- 
terfere with the delicate balance of 
materials and impair plate quality. 


This heat is removed by a refrig- 
erating system charged with Du Pont 
“Freon-12”* refrigerant. A 1%4-hp. 


<> 
“FREON” 


SAFE REFRIGERANTS 


© Freon” t@ Du Pont's registered trade-mark for ite 


fluorinated hydrocarbon refrigerants, 


refrigerating unit maintains the tem- 
perature of the acid mixture within 
the critical 14° F. required. 

This is just one of the many in- 
dustrial problems solved by modern 
refrigeration using “Freon’’ refrig- 
erants. ‘‘Freon’”’ refrigerants are ideal 
for industry, because they are non- 
flammable, nonexplosive and virtu- 
ally nontoxic. Du Pont’s 25 years’ 
experience manufacturing “‘Freon’”’ 
assures continuous top quality and 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Room 2420-13 
Nemours Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Please send me the booklet ‘“‘How Air Conditioning and 


Refrigeraticu Benefit Industry”. 
Name 

Firm 

Address 

City 


purity. Whatever your refrigeration 
or air conditioning requirement, 
there’s a “‘Freon’”’ refrigerant to do 
the job. 


Perhaps refrigeration can help you 
improve quality and cut costs. You 
will find profitable information in the 
Du Pont booklet ‘How Air Condi- 
tioning and Refrigeration Benefit In- 
dustry’’. Mail the coupon below. See 
what air conditioning and refriger- 
ation can do for you. 


lL... — = en | 
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sy WALTER O'MEARA 
author of “The Grond Portage,’ “The Spenish 
Bride” novels of American frontier life, 


‘Moat everyone heads for the duck blinds . 
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« 
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. -". Mr. O'Meara at Wausau's Wisconsin River 


shores with Stan Schaller of Shepherd and Schaller Sporting Goods Store. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausav are " 


During the past two years many of our 
guest writers such as Mr. O'Meara have 
found there really is such a thing as a 
Wausau personality. 
way of doing business—which you'll find 


It’s a certain good 


in each of our 90 offices throughout the 
country. 

Employers Mutuals writes ail lines of 
fire and casualty insurance (including 


good people to do business with” 


automobile), and is one of the largest in 
the field of workmen's compensation. We 
heve two reputations, born in Wausau, 
which we hold to at all costs: Unexcelled 
service on claims and an accident preven- 
tion program that means lower insurance 
costs to our policyholders. For personal 
information, phone the office nearest to 
you or write to Wausau, Wisconsin. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


“Wausau works hard, haa accomplished much.” 
Mr. O'Meara with Carter Olson of Wausau’s 
Curtis Companies, Inc. 


T heart, someone has said, there 
are only three kinds of people: sea 
people, hill people and woods people. 
The pity is, so few of us can follow 
our hearts. In Wausau, they do. 

Before you've been there half an 
hour, you know which kind of folks 
they are in Wausau. They’re “woods 
people’’—no doubt about it! The Out- 
doors is big and very near here, and 
Wausau takes to the woods at the drop 
of a dry fly. 

Enjoyment of the outdoors isn’t just 
a week-end thing here in Wausau. 

Many people commute from their 
cottages on the near-by lakes every day 
in summer. Many plants and offices 
(such, as the Curtis Companies, Inc., 
which I visited) open early and close 
early, so everyone can give daily atten- 
tion to trout pools, garden plots and 
golf courses. 

Don’t think that Wausau folks do 
nothing but enjoy their natural bless- 
ings. Wausau works hard, has accom- 
plished much. Yet its people are relaxed 
and friendly. They've got time—and 
take it—to share their good life with 
others. 

It’s part of their nature—of the 
Wausau personality. It’s what makes 
them such good people to do busi- 


. and good people to work for, too 


It takes cutstanding employees to make 
a company “good peopie to do busi- 
ness with.” 


but 


We have many such people 


as our business grows we need 


more~—especially in our sales depart- 


ment. If you know someone who might 
be interested in career opportunities with 
Employers Mutuals nationwide sales or- 
him write to us. His 


ganizations, have 





y will receive personal atten- 
vion. Write to: C.E. Smith, Sales Mane 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau, 
Wausau, 


ima’ 
ager, 


Wisconsin. 
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Weighing the Future, You Can See 


For 1956—A Crest Coming 


The U.S next week into a 
year of high business activity—higher, 
on the average, than during 1955. But 
it is also set for a year of readjust 
ment. 

Pushed on by the momentum of one 
of the sharpest peacetime advances in 
its history, the economy will keep 
rising through the early part of 1956. 

But already the pace of that rise is 
slowing. The cconomy is straining 
against the limits of available resources, 
material and human. This is putting 
heavy pressure on prices; and these 
pressures will persist for some time. ‘To 
curb inflation, the Federal Reserve 
Board will keep money and credit tight. 

These are the wide factors that are 
limitations on the economy’s continued 
growth at its 1955 pace. But another 


moves 


one that’s even more serious from the 
standpoint of business—may be added 
to them: a cut in consumer purchases 
of durable goods. This will come pri 
marily from consumers’ unwillingness 
to go even deeper into debt than they 
did last year, while their income is so 
heavily pledged to repay past loans. A 
cut in consumer demand is already 
affecting two industries that powered 
the 1955 boom: autos and housing 

¢ Turn by Midyear—So the chances 
are that, before midycar—perhaps as 
early as the end of the first quarter 
the economy will reach its crest. There 
after, the vear will be one of read 
justment, and probably there'll be a 
moderate decline The keyword is 
“moderate.” A decline is unlikely to 
be serious, because six main factors will 


to sustain the American econ 
omy in 1956 

¢ Business spending on plant and 
equipment will be increased by about 
13% above its 1955 average (BW 
Nov.12°55,p27) 

¢ The federal government will 
boost its spending by at least $2-billion 
and this will when it’s most 
likely to be needed, in the second half 
of the year 

« State and local governments 
will raise their expenditures by about 
$2-billion 

¢ Consumer purchasing power 
will get a lift from the increase in the 
minimum wage from 75¢ to $1, from 
rising wages all along the line—and 
possibly from a personal income tax 
cut. (This tax cut will become a cer- 


continuc 


come 
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* .. The 1955 Boom Is in Its Late Stages; There Must Be | 


tainty if the economy begins to slip 
downward before midyear.) 

* Anticipated declines in con- 
sumer spending on durables will be 
partly offset by increased consumer 
— on nondurables and services, 
due primarily to population growth and 
continued high incomes. 

¢ U.S. foreign trade will hold up 
al its present near-record rate. 

A change in the economy's direction 
will also bring into play the govern- 
inent’s stabilizers, Some are automatic 

like the budget deficits that come 
from falling tax revenues and static or 
increasing expenditures, and the in- 
creased payments to farmers and to the 
Fe Others must be set to 
work by human hands—like the easin 
of money and credit by the Federa 
Reserve and other government agen- 
cies 
* Lure From Detroit—Business  itsclf 
can be counted upon not to sit by 
passively if sales start slipping. One of 
the most dramatic dovelagennttn here 
is likely to be a long advance in the 
1957 auto model introduction date. It's 
possible this will be set forward to 
\ugust, but at latest it will be in the 
carly fall, The 1957 models will be all- 
new, so they should be a powerful lure 
for the customers. 

Still, the possibility remains that by 
the end of the year the economy will 
not have finished its readjustment and 
will not be growing fast again—despite 
the cembined power of business strat- 
cgy and all-out selling efforts, increased 
capital spending, more government ex- 
penditure, boosts in consumers’ in- 
comes, and strong foreign buying. 
Judging from past behavior of business 
cycles, so fast a turn-around would be 
exceptional, But some economists do 
see a chance in 1956 for the beginning 
of what they call a “cable-car move- 
ment” in the economy—up, dip, and 
then up again. 

Whether the U.S. economy can 
ichieve a quick turn-around will depend 
primarily on the behavior of that dy- 
namic, unpredictable personality, the 
U.S. consumer, 


1. Unpredictable Consumer 


There's no secret about what caused 
the 1955 boom: Consumers spent their 
heads off. Indeed, they increased their 
spending more than they increased their 


incomes. In 1955, disposable income 
rose by $13-billion, But consumption 
increased by $17-billion—to an annual 
rate of $260-billion. 

To spend at that clip, consumers 
borrowed heavily, In the first nine 
months of 1955, instalment debt out- 
standing increased by 19%, and mort- 


age debt outstanding on one- to four- 
amily houses by 13%. 

By the end of September, total con- 
sumer credit outstanding was up to 
$34.3-billion—about equal to 13% of 
personal income after taxes. Of that 
debt, $27-billion was instalment credit, 
and more than half of it—$14-billion 
worth—was automobile paper. Mort- 
gage debt on one- to four-family houses 
tc $85-billion. 
¢ Time to Repay—This heavy im- 
debtedness—and the heavy repayment 
obligations it implies—is the most criti- 
cal factor for 1956. The volume of new 
borrowing has always been a highly 
volatile element. When consumers 
thought they had taken on about as 
much debt repayment obligations as 
they could handle, they cut back new 
borrowing. So sales, especially of con- 
sumer durables, fell. 

That's what happened in 1950. It 
happened again in 1953. And it can 


happen in 1956. 
. Beonsetle Pressures—Through most 


of 1954, instalment credit extensions 
and repayments were running about 
even—at less than $2.5-billion a month. 
But during 1955, extensions climbed 
well above the $3-billion-a-month rate, 
while repayments lagged well behind. 
Now it seems likely that in 1956 con- 
sumers will set out to close the gap 
between extensions and repayments. 
That’s one statistical reason why vou 
can expect a fall of sales of consumer 
durables in 1956. 
* The Psychological Side~But statis- 
tics alone will not give a clear predic- 
tion of the consumer's probable be- 
havior. Obviously, the consumer didn’t 
behave like an “economic man” in 
1955. He did not shrewdly calculate 
debt-to-income ratios, or interest rates. 
His zest to borrow and spend grew less 
from his financial caleulations, more 
from his feeling that the international 
situation was getting better, that the 
many years of high and rising income 
had really come to stay. It grew, too, 
from a strong sense of confidence in the 
President and his policies, from the 
buoyant atmosphere spread by a rising 
stock market. t was helped on its way 
by the sight of the snazzy new autos 
that Detroit turned out, and by the 
bigger and better houses that were 
going up in the suburbs and the exurbs. 
But 1956 is dawning as a quite differ- 
ent year for the U.S. consumer. Inter- 
est rates have risen, and credit—par- 
ticularly mortgage credit-is harder to 
get. Bulganin and Khrushchev have put 
the freeze back into the cold war. Pres. 
Eisenhower has had a heart attack. The 
election year is going to increase doubt 
and contusion about what the nation 
can expect from Washington in the 


years to come. The stock market has 
sown its wild oats. And the 1956 cars 
look like the 1955s. 

Nevertheless, it's awfully hard to 

know what that mysterious fellow, the 
consumer, will do in 1956. He prob- 
ably doesn’t know himself. 
* Probing the Consumer—Periodically, 
the Survey Research Center of the Uni 
versity of Michigan makes an effort to 
read the consumer's mind. Its most 
recent study of consumer attitudes 
and buying intentions contaims a 
warning on the ry ee rate of 
consumption (BW-—Dec.3'55,p158). 
The survey shows a high level of con- 
sumer confidence. But there hasn't 
been a marked forward thrust in con- 
sumer spending intentions. The re- 
search center's staff interprets its find- 
ings as indicating the consumer cannot 
be counted upon to provide further 
impetus to the economy in 1956. 
Mounting debt repayment schedules, 
tight credit, and rising prices may make 
him an increasingly tough customer. 

This motion gains support from trends 
already evident in two industries of kev 
importance—automobiles and housing. 


il. Autos at Discount 


In November, right after the 1956 
models were introduced, auto sales 
were way down. At 530,000 units for 
the month, they were 22% below the 
monthly average for the March-to- 
September period. And the new cars 
were being offered at sizable discounts. 

In Detroit, there was still widespread 
official optimism until last week that 
car sales in 1956 would equal 1955's 
record. Since then, though, General 
Motors, Ford, and American Motors 
have forecast industrywide production 
declines ranging from 10% to 15% in 
1956. Yearend auto inventories in 
the hands of dealers are estimated at 
between 750,000 and 800,000 and these 
stocks are likely to swell further if 
first-quarter auto production is held to 
the advertised level of above 2-million. 
¢ Slice by Summer—So it looks as 
though a pretty sharp cut in Detroit's 
production will be inescapable by the 
second quarter. It's — to 
predict the extent to which the 1957 
models may bring a pickup in car sales 
and production. Still, a conservative 
forecast would be for 1956's auto pro- 
duction to slip from its 1955 record- 
breaking high of almost 8-million pas- 
senger cars to about 7-million, with a 
good possibility of even fewer than that. 


Ill. Housing Worries 


For the housing industry, too, signs 
are already here that 1956 will be a 
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Readjustment Before Rapid Growth Can Start Again...” 


weaker year. Figured at an annual rate, 
housing starts in November were 1,. 
203,000. This was well below the first 
and second quarter rates of 1,384,000 
and 1,361,000. It was down, too, from 
the already declining third-quarter rate 
of 1,272,000. 

These are the figures that have build- 
ers and housing officials openly worried. 

Industry spokesmen in Washington 
are convinced that an easing in terms— 
lower down payments and approval of 
30-year mortgages instead of the 25-year 
limit on government-insured paper—is 
on the way. Some say theyll come 
within 60 days. But the real question 
in their minds is whether such a relaxa- 
tion will stop the current downtrend 
* Question of Timing—There’s no 
doubt about the Administration’s hous- 
ing goal for 1956: It is for not less than 
1.2-million starts. The Administration’s 
top housing official has publicly 
promised the industry that he will do 
everything he can to keep starts at 
that level. But skeptics within the 
industry point out that even if housing 
terms are cased, the tightness of credit 
through the rest of the economy can 
be expected to continue well into 
1956. And so, they say, housing may 
not be able to level off at the 1.2- 
million rate. 

But even if the Administration does 
achieve its goal of 1.2-million starts in 


1956, housing’s latch-on industries— 
like floor coverings and house furnish- 
ings—will get caught up in the con- 
traction. 

¢ Easing the Blow—For the construc- 
tion industry itself, a loss of 10% in 
residential building—in physical terms— 


will be partly offset by an expected 
rise in industrial and commercial build- 
ing. So total physical volume of con- 
struction in 1956 probably will be 
down about 5%. But, because of rising 
prices, the total value of all construction 
is likely to increase about 5% over 
1955 


IV. Steel—Sold Out 


One industry that won’t be hurt by 
anticipated declines in housing and 
autos is steel. Steel makers say they 
are completely sold out through the 
first quarter, and that, bookings extend 
well into the second quarter. Rising 
activity in the capital goods industries 
and in nonresidential construction will 
keep steel tight. And the expectation 
of higher prices—plus fears of a strike 
when the industry's contract with the 
union expires on Jun. 30, 1956—will 
see manv steel-users still trying hard to 
accumulate inventories up to the mid- 
dle of the year. 
¢ Internal Demands-—If business activ- 
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ity falls off as the year wears on, and 
inventory liquidation starts, there is 
likely to be some reduction in steel out- 
put. But the steel industry needs plenty 
of its product for its own expansion. 
The industry is planning to boost its 
own capital spending on plant and 
equipment to almost $1.5-billion this 
year—some 72% above its 1955 spend 
ing. Total production of steel in 
1956 should equal or beat 1955's record 
output of about 116-million tons. 

So the year will have its bumps for 
producers of durable goods. It’s likely 
to be rough, too, for the farmers: Farm 
income will continue to slide, though 
a boost in government payments will 
help offset the decline. 


V. Room for Growth 


There’s little danger in the inventory 
situation 2s the year begins. 

Inventory-sales ratios, in manufactur- 
ing and wholesale and retail trade, are 
still low compared with past periods 
The terrific pace of business during 
1955 kept them low. The ratio of total 
inventories to sales in October was 1.54; 
the year-ago ratio was 1.69. 

Some build-up in inventories is likely 
during the first part of 1956: Rising in 
dustrial prices and persistent raw ma 
terials shortages will force that. But 
even if sales decline early in the year, 
it is unlikely that there will have been 
enough time for inventories to build up 
to a point where their liquidation would 
drag production seriously. 
¢ Strength From Planning—Business 
expansion programs will put some more 
— into the economy, Capital 
spending by business on plant and 
equipment was a slow starter in the 
1955 boom. 

Surveys made by the Securities & 
Exchange Commission and the Com- 
merce Dept. and by McGraw-Hill fore- 
cast a 12% or 13% increase in capital 
spending for 1956 over 1955 

Part of the increase undoubtedly 
represents expected price rises. But 
still, capital spending by business- 
which looks mad to the needs of 
the economy well beyond 1956—will 
be an important sustaining factor in 
the coming year. The anticipated mod- 
crate decline in business activity isn’t 
likely to cause substantial revisions of 
capital spending plans. 


Vi. Federal Stabilizer 


The mighty role of government 
spteding in the U.S. gree | is prob- 
ably one of the biggest single factors 
that will prevent any decline in 1956 
from running away unchecked. 

Government purchases of goods and 


services last year amounted to $75.5-bil- 
lion—rughly 20% of the gross national 
product, This great stream of steady 
government spending ensures that 
downturns in the rest of the economy 
cannot snowball through all industry to 
the extent that was possible in the 
1930s and before. Moreover, the 
change in the volume of government 
paeliel in 1956 will be a source of 
extra strength for the economy, not a 
deflationary element, as it was in the 
post-Korea recession of 1953-54. 

* Spending Budget—It's clear already 
that the Administration will not dish 
up a deflationary budget in 1956, In- 
stead, it is planning a number of in- 
creases in gmp and is still hoping 
for a tax cut for about midyear. 

The spending increases will be 
headed by the military, which will be 
up about $1-billion. Foreign aid is ex 
pected to gain some $200-million. led 
cral funds for roads may go up $250 
million to $500-million. Medical re 
search is getting a $25-million boost. A 
new farm program may pump out $501 
million more. There will be some o! 
sets, but it is hard to see how they cu 
be big yovase to block a solid rise in 
federal spending. 

All this spending won't fall in cal- 
endar 1956, of course. It will be author 
ized for expenditure beginning Jul. 1, 
and may be delayed further if the Ad 
ministration thinks the economy can’t 
absorb it without inflationary effects. 
Just the same, the outlook adds up to 
a money-spending session of Congress, 
¢ A Partisan Matter—On the tax side, 
everything depends on the business sit- 
uation—and on politics, Any softening 
of business before midyear, even a gen- 
eral round of predictions that business 
is going to ken will open the gates 
for a tax cut. And the lawmakers may 
push one through even if there is no 
weakening of the boom. 

At the same time, state and local ex- 

penditures will continue rising this year 
In 1955, state and local spending 
slowed somewhat, as a result of lower- 
than-expected financing of highways 
and other projects. But now financing 
has moved ahead again, and the wee 
pect of a sizable gain in state and local 
spending in 1956 is strong. 
* Readjustment for Growth—With so 
many powerful sustaining factors, the 
U.S. economy should be able to roll 
through the readjustment, brought on 
by the terrific pace of 1955, without 
serious trouble. GNP in 1956 should 
balance out 3% to 5% above 1955~—at 
least, at current prices. 

But, in real terms, the 1955 boom 
is in its late stages. There must be some 
readjustment before its said growth 
can start again 
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Suit Hits IBM 


Sperry Rand charges un- 
fair practices in tabulating 
machine field, seeks $90-mil- 
lion and injunctions. 


Sperry Rand Corp. this week filed a 
$90-million damage suit in U.S. Dis 
tnet Court against International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., charging unfair 
trade practices in the tabulating ma- 
chine erty 

rhe 17-page complaint, based on the 
Skerman and Clayton antitrust laws, 
charged IBM with such things as exclu- 
sive leasing agreements, board of direc- 
tor tiewps, reciprocity, coercion, rebates, 
md actual tampering or interfering 
with the operation of Sperry Rand ma- 
chines—all done specifically “to discour- 
ige users of tabulating machines manvu- 
factured by the plaintiff.” 

Sperry Rand wants the court to 

* Find IBM has established a 
monopoly. 

¢ Grant triple damages for the 
$30-million it says it has lost. 

* Issue an injunction restraining 
IBM in the future. 

The suit comes at a time when there 

ire rumors that a parallel suit filed by 
the Justice Dept. in January, 1952, 
against IBM is yl to settlement. The 
government claims IBM refuses to sell 
machines, but only leases them, and 
has otherwise monopolized the field 
BW —Feb.2°52,p25). 
* Denial—Commenting on both the 
ictions an IBM spokesman denied it 
was a monopoly or was in violation of 
iny antitrust laws. He said the com- 
pany was meeting with the Justice 
Dept. “in an attempt to narrow the is- 
sues to be resolved.” And he raised the 
possibility of “resolving certain or all of 
the areas in dispute by mutual agree- 
ment’ with the trust-busters 

The tabulating business—especially 
the big electronic data processing sys- 
tems such as Sperry’s Univacs and 
IBM's 600 and 700 series—is in its 
biggest growth periods (BW —Jul.24'54, 
58) 

When Remington Rand, Inc., merged 
with Sperry me last year, One reason 
given was to make a bigger dent in the 
held 

In its suit, Sperry says the over-all 
tebulating business is dominated—al- 
100%—by IBM and that it has 
been expanding its volume 20% a year 
to the present $200-million in annual 
rentals 

Sperry Rand says further that its own 
volume is less than $17-million and it 
steadily lost market position from 1950 
to 1955 


most 
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HEAVY RAINS sent waters of Klamath River surging through Klamath in California and 
caused serious flooding in other areas. For sections of West Coast, it was . . 


A Wet Christmas 


An unexplained shift in the jet stream 
air flow across the Pacific dumped tons 
of water on northern California and 
southwestern Oregon last week, flood- 
ing dozens of towns and forcing sorne 
50,000 persons to flee their homes for 
the Christmas weekend. 

The floods moved with such force, 
speeds, and ubiquity that even official 
estimates of loss were conjectural. At 
midweek, there were 45 known dead 
and a score of more persons missing 
and presumed dead. Physical damage 
to homes, forms, bridges, and autos was 
pegged at $125-million. The disaster 
was viewed as the worst to hit the Pa- 
cific Coast since the San Francisco 
carthquake and fire of 1906, 

* Premature Welcome—The storm be- 
gan on Monday, Dec. 19. The steady 
rain generally was welcomed by Cali- 
fornia farmers, whose crops have suf- 
fered this winter from lack of moisture. 
The downpour subsided at midweck. 

But on Thursday the storm returned 
with a vengeance. By this time the jet 
stream flow had turned far enough 
south to mee* warm tropical air. The 
resulting pressures pelted the whole 
area with rain that was whipped into 
the soggy soil by winds of hurricane 
velocity (75 mph.) and greater 


Rivers and creeks from Santa Bar- 
bara north to the Oregon border and 
from the coast east to ine swept over 
their banks, burst through dikes. Whole 
communities were engulfed. 
© Stricken Areas—Hardest hit were the 
low-lying communities of Yuba City, 
Guerneville, Stockton, and Santa Cruz. 
Eureka, the lumber capital of Califor- 
nia on the Humboldt Bay, was isolated 
for several days by the surging waters 
of the Eel and Mad Rivers, but es- 
caped inundation. 

Pres Eisenhower declared the 
stricken part of California a major 
disaster area, paving the way for emer- 
gency federal relief and for allotment 
of defense contracts to industry. 

* Ironic Twist—Whatever the total 
loss, northern California faces a major 
job of reconstruction. And, ironically, 
the one material it produces in greatest 
abundance—lumber—may have to be 


imported from other states. For the 
flood waters literally washed away 
scores of small lumber mills. And the 


bigger mills lost millions of feet of 
finished lumber and quantities of logs. 
Little of the flood damage was cov- 
ered by insurance. Yet insurance com- 
nies face an avalanche of claims for 
omes damaged by wind and rain. 
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GE Tries “Realistic Pricing 


@ General Electric isn’t abandoning fair trade. 


@ By cutting prices, it’s attempting to build greater 


volume giving dealers a profit through a faster turnover. 


@ Companys move may force other appliance mak- 


ers to readjust their pricing structures downward. 


General Electric Co. is trying to ac 
complish the difficult feat of taking 
some of the water out of distribution 
costs of small electrical appliances, and 
at the same time preserve its fair trade 
pricing structure. 

In a dramatic move, kept carefully 
under wraps until the last minute, GE's 
Housewares & Radio Receiver Dept. 
last Thursday announced that it is cut- 
ting fair teade prices of its traffic ap- 
pliances—toasters, skillets, mixers, vac- 
uum cleaners, and the like—from 5% 
to about 30%. It is doing this by cut- 
ting margins all along the line, its own, 
its distributors’, and its retailers’. 

The announcement was made via 
closed-circuit television by Willard H. 
Sahioff, general manager of the depart 
ment, who beamed his message to dis 
tributors in 15 cities. The cuts, to take 
effect Jan. 3, reduce retail prices on 
vacuum cleaners, for example, from 
$69.95 to $49.95, on portable steam 
irons from $17.95 to $14.95, on mixers 
from $19.95 to $17.95 


¢ New Order—GE is not dropping fair | 


trade on its smaller appliances; in fact, 
it is putting radios under fair trade. 
What it is attempting to do is set fair 
trade prices just high enough to give 
dealers a profit through fast turnover 
and low enough to “cure the ill’’—i.e., 
price-cutting—resulting from long mar 

Sahloff told the distributors. 
Realistic pricing, cutting costs of 
operation and selling, increased unit 
volume, doing business with dollars in 
stead of percentages, accepting lower 
margin competition, must be the order 
of the day.” 

Sahloff's move compares with that 
made a year ago by the GE imajor ap- 
pliance division at Louisville. It aban 
doned the practice of setting list prices 

there is no fair trading on GE major 
appliances—at the factory level, allowing 
cach distributor to set his own list prices 
regionally. This was likewise an attempt 
to let prices glide down to the more 
realistic level of the marketplace. In 
other words, GF. is openly removing the 
traditional umbrella of high margins 
that has protected inefficient, high cost 
dealers (page 42) 
¢ Leas Gravy—By “realistic” pricing in 
the present case, GE means cutting the 
dealer's discount from the present 


. 
gins 
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364% to 324%, the distributor's mar 
gin from 15% to 13%. Here's how 
that works out for one item, the port- 
able steam iron (discounts are always 
figured from the retail price) 


Old 
$17.95 
6.55 


New 
$14.95 
4.36 
$10.09 
1.94 


Retail price 
Retail margin 
$11.40 

2.69 


Wholesale 
Wholesale 


price 
margin 
Mfr's. price 8.71 8.15 
¢ Consolidating Gains—GE is frankly 
out to build greater volume for itself in 
small appliances. During the past year, 
the small appliance division under 
Sahloff at Bridgeport, Conn., has given 
a pretty good account of itself. Re a 
edly it has boosted dollar volume about 
27% over the year against an industry 
increase of some 9% to 10%. In a 
number of cities, retailers say that GE 
small appliances far outstrip other 
makes in sales; GE says that in several 
instances it is No. | in sales among all 
makes 

Sahloff's group now wants to consoli 
date these gains. GE as a whole, accord 
ing to Pres. Ralph J. Cordiner, expects 
to up over-all volume this year by 10% 
to 15% 
¢ Strategy—To do this in the small ap 
pliance area, GE must, in Sahloft’s 
words, “lower price differentials and 
margins which competitive manufac 
turers and private-brand merchandisers 
have been able to exploit.” 

Here GE has a cunous problem stem 
ming from the effectiveness of its fair 
trade enforcement policy, which it has 
carried out with some vigor the trade 
generally agrees. In a survey of fair 
trade pricing in 20 cities, susiveEss 
weex recently found that though CFE’s 
effectiveness in policing its prices varies, 
in gencral it is attempting to check dis 
counting in those states where fair trade 
laws still have teeth in them. (In 13 
states, the laws are now ineffective.) 
¢ Counterattack—This very effective 
uess has had the consequence of caus 
ing discounters in Seattle, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh, and other cities to drop GE 
small appliances because injunctions 
were slapped on them when they cut 


prices. This has put GFE at a disad 


vantage with other makes, And in some 
areas, merchandisers at tg, “¥ ate 
label appliances to undercut GE fair 
trade prices. 

¢ Broader Base—In order to boost sales, 
GE wants to “broaden the base of our 
marketing pyramid,” or in other words 
to add to the 150,000 or 160,000 out 
lets now carrying GE small appliances 
“We are asking the discounter—if he 
cares to sell our goods at fair trade 
prices—to accept realistic profitable 
markups,” says Sahloff. There is some 
question, however, whether discounters 
will accept GE's version of realistic 
margins 

Here, for example, are some discount 
prices on the $19.95 GE toaster in 
states where fair trade is ineffective 
512.95 (Detroit); $12.74 (St. Louis); 
$13.95 (Miami); $15.10 (Atlanta); 
$12.85 (Dallas). These are all already 
well below the new list price of $17.95 
Granted that the new fair trade price 
gives less margin to cut, the discounter 
still may simply add or his present 
ma.,in to the new lower price and go 
merrily on his way—thus intensifying 
the price warfare in appliances. GE has 
an even worse problem with its steam 
irons, which are widely used as loss- 
leaders and sold at or below the whole 
sale price. 

Sahloff told the distributors that 
“lowering fair trade list prices will have 
the effect of making our products less 
attractive as loss-leaders.”” There is still, 
however, the problem of the 13 non 
fair-trade states. Westinghouse, faced 
with this and similar loss-leadering 
problems, recently cut fair trade prices 
out entirely 
¢ Odds—GE is betting on another 
horse. One of its hopes is that gradu 
ally the costs of discount houses are go 
ing to rise as they face competition 
from regular retail outlets and that they 
may eventually accept GE’s new level 
of prices. The first reaction from dis 
counters, however, was not reassuring. 
Masters, Inc., in New York City, 
brushed the action off as “a step in the 
right direction,” 

The move was not a hasty one on 
GE’s part, though the timing suggested 
that GE hopes to capitalize on (1) low 
retail inventories after Christmas and 
(2) the virtual absence of Westing- 
house from the market due to that com 
pany’s continuing strike. Sahloff says 
that 18 months of study went into the 
decision to alter its pricing. 

GE's move may ate other makers 
to readjust their whole pricing struc- 
tures downward to conform to the re 
ality of the market. At the least there 
is the possibility that CE’s action will 
forestall further price hikes in the field. 
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Economists See 1956 
Adding Up to a Gain 


[he men shown on these pages, to 
with a half-dozen or so others, 
nake up the National Industrial Con 
nee Board's top level team of eco 
mic microscope wiclders—its 
Forum. Their annual yearend 
nwobing into the U.S. economy, indus 
try by mndustry and sector by sector, fits 
wether to confirm BUSINESS WEEK'S 
vn picture of 1956 as a year of high 
isiness activity, tempered by readjust 
ent (page 17). 
But paradoxically, this cautiously op 
tumustic over-all view of 1956 built itself 
it their annual session out of specific 
forecasts that shaded from “healthy” or 
excellent’ in some areas to definitely 
imistic in others. Individually, many 
xperts in the group saw a leveling off 
f economic activity due in 1956. But 
he consensus compiled by Martin 
ainsbrugh, NICB's chief economist, 
lded up to moderate optimism 
Vor the year to come, the 17-man 
up composed of economists from 
government, and the uni 
ities forecasts a 3% to 4% rise in 
national making 1956 
best year ever—despite their feeling 
hat 12 months from now the economy 
night be turning down from this higher 
el 
¢ Conservative—Gainsbrugh, in compil 
» the 1956 consensus, noted that last 
session Of the group was right in 
ction but way off base in estimating 
the magnitude of the Last 
cars torum predicted for 1955 the 
ume 3% to 4% rise in GNP that the 
group is now forecasting for 1956. This 
s tar below the actual 9% jump. Part 
f the years excessive 
ution, Gainsbrugh says, was the “typi 
illy conservative bias’ of the group 
his conservatism was also evident this 
ut. The fact that most of the partici 
back each year gives con 


rether 
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product 


1955 boom 


reason for last 


pants come 


tinuity to the forum's sessions and pre 
ind an opportunity to check 


;hons 
m past performance. Since the forum 
irefully gathers together experts on 
lifferent sectors of the economy, it also 
vides one of the most comprehensive 
itlooks on record 
* Totaling Up—When the individual 
balanced out and added to 
sether, the forum’s picture of 1956 
looked like this 


yiew were 


¢ Virtually full employment 
throughout the with 2.5-million 
nemploved in the first half, from 2.3 
nillion to 2.4-nillion in the second 


¢ A stable price level, with com 


veal 


modity prices inching up only 14 points 
and consumer prices hosding steady, 
but a lot of ups and downs in individ- 
ual prices. 

¢ GNP rising to an annual rate of 
$405-billion from this year’s $387-bil- 
lion (with the rate in first-half 1956 
averaging between $400-billion and 
$405-billion, in the second haif between 
$405-billion and $410-billion) 

Much of the discrepancy between 
this group consensus and the pessi- 
mistic tinge of some individual views 
could be explained by. this fact: Those 
who predicted a downturn in a specific 
area saw this trend offset by upturns 
elsewhere. Something else was clear, 
too: The economists’ statements were 
much more cautious than their statis- 
tics. 

One common cause for concern was 
the view that the boom was already in 
an advanced stage of development; 
any of the group felt this made a 
downturn inevitable. No one thought 
that a number of sectors would decline 
together, thus snowballing into an ava- 
lanche. But the notion that 1956 could 
bring a readjustment was shared by a 
majority. 
¢ Thesis—The readjustment thesis had 
its prophet in Edwin Nourse, one-time 
chairman of President Truman's Coun 
cil of Economic Advisers, cited 
strong points and weaknesses in the cur 
rent boom 

On the side of strength, he counted 
four favorable factors: (1) the “very 
solid foundation” of prosperity in terms 
of utilization of resources; (2) improve 
ment in financial institutions, making 
the banking system, the stock market, 
and commodity markets no longer vul 
nerable to a 1929-type collapse; (3) the 
higher level of “economic sophistica- 
tion” among businessmen; and (4) the 
ability to absorb adjustments, Taken to- 
gether, Nourse said, these provide good 
basis for continued growth. 

But Nourse four 
of weakness threatening continued 
prosperity: (1) agriculture, “definitely 
out of step” with the rest of the eco 
nomy: (2) construction, with an “over- 
dose of stimulants”; (3) autos, unable 
to maintain their 1955 level: and (4) 
credit, unlikely to expand as fast in 
1956 as it did this year 

These adverse factors, he argued, had 
‘been swept under the rug while the 
big party was going on,” but with an 
election year coming up, they would 
emerge to haraper growth. Weighing 


who 


also saw clements 


HOROSCOPE 


the pluses and minuses, he predicted 
not only a slowdown in economic activ- 
ity, but a lower level in 1956 than 
1955. Not, however, a crash or even a 
recession breathing space’’ to 
make idjustments 

¢ Steel—This view was echoed, in part, 
by Bradford Smith, economust for U. S. 
Steel. He saw the economy in an in- 


only a 
overdue 


EDWIN NOURSE, former head of Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers: “I think I see 
signs already of an incipient slowing dowa 

. a lower level in 1956 than in 1955.” 
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FOR 1956: The National 
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dustrial Conference Board’s forum of economists compares notes on 1956 business outlook in many industries and economic areas. 


flationary phase “at or near the top of 
the boom,” with the next phase a level 
ing off 

But Smith thought that 1956 would 
end up as the best year on record 
Comparing it to 1953—when the econ 
omy started at a high level, then be 
gan reversing in May—he found in 1956 
many of the earmarks of 1953 


MARTIN GAINSBRUGH of NICB: 
“, . . 1956 as a whole will yield the highest 
economic the largest national out- 
put. this nation has ever known.” 


activity, 
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at about the 1955 level 


For stecl, Smith forecast production 
(Last year, also, 
he declared that 1955 would not show 
any rise over 1954.) He foresaw 1956 
demand keeping the industry at close 
to 100% of capacity in the first half, 
then tailing off to about 85% in the 
second half. 


¢ Retailing—Malcolm McNair of Har 


IRA ELLIS of du Pont: “I think the 
outlook for the general business situation 
next year is excellent. I do not share some 
of the pessimism expressed 


vard’s B-School predicted a new high 
in total retail Bao with most of the 
increase coming in the first half. He 
based this forecast on maintenance of 
high wages, with some advances in re 
tail prices. Because of higher prices, 
he figured that dollar volume would 
unit volume. But he did not 


outpace 
retail sector providing the 


see the 


GEORGE HITCHINGS of Ford: “Before 
the auto industry cuts production schedules 
it will do everything within its power to 
maintain customer sales volume.” 
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steam it did in sparking the 1955 boom. 

The main reason for this, according 

to McNair: A rise in the rate of savi 
would cut consumer buying, with 
big drop coming in consumer durable 
sales, especially in autos, 
* Autos—George Hitchings of the Ford 
Motor Co., did not disagree on this 
point. He found 1956 difficult to 
gauge because of 1955's tremendous up- 
surge. In his opinion, this year's big 
buying wave represented an upgrading 
and catching up by consumers, not a 
borrowing from the future. Yet he did 
not expect people to 6° on upgrading 
it as fast a pace in 1956, He put auto 
stles at nearer 6.5-million units than 
1955's 7.4-million—but still higher 
than any year prior to 1955. 

A drop of close to |-million in car 
sales, according to Hitchings, could 
mean a $3-billion decline in the econ- 
omy. But he did not see such a de 
cline actually coming, because any drop 
in car sales would be offset by increased 
capital expenditures 
* Opti The report on capital 
capenditures by Louis Paradiso of the 
Dept, of Commerce was one of the few 
optimistic highlights in the sector re- 
ports. Paradiso said the increase in 
investment planned by business in 
1956 would offset declines in either 
cars or housing. But he did note that 
a — down in the rate of growth 
of capital investment could be expected 
in 1956, In 1955, the quarter-to-quar- 
ter rate of increase amounted to 6%; 
for the first quarter of 1956, the esti- 
mated rise is only 2%, 

Another qualified 
Ira Ellis of E. 1. du 


mours & Co. 


was 


optimist 
Pont de Ne 
He complained about 
the pessimism of some of the others, 


contended that the outlook for 1956 
was “excellent.” This rosy glow, how- 
ever, did not extend to his own field of 
textiles and apparel, where he saw a 
good first half and “a significant de- 
cline in the last six months.” The 
textile cycle, he explained, is partially 
independent of the general business 
trend, 

¢ Construction—An explicit forecast 
for the construction industry came 
from George Smith of F. W. Dodge 
Corp. Overall, he saw construction 
rising by 3%, a “healthy advance.” 
But he saw a 10% decline in housing 
starts—to 1.2-million in 1956. How. 
ever, “upgrading” to bigger houses 
would keep the in physical volume 
limited to 8%; and price increases 
should mean only a 6% decline in 
dollar volume. 

Other sectors scrutinized by 
forum: 

Foreign trade: A moderate increase 
in U.S. exports was forecast by O. 
Glenn Saxon of Yale, with the “last 
quarter of 1956 the best quarter of the 


vear.”” 


the 
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market: George Roberts of 
the First National City Bank felt that 
interest rates would go higher before 
there would be any switch on Federal 
Reserve policy. 

Stock : A year of “wide fiuc- 
tuation with some groups of industries 
doing better than others” —this forecast 
came from Helen Slade, managing edi- 
tor of the Analysts Journal. 


Prices: Disagreeing with some others, 
Jules Backman of New York University 
saw no inflationary danger in 1956. He 
thought the pressure on prices would 
be slowing down in such areas as hous- 
ing and autos. 

roductivity: Solomon Fabricant of 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search foresaw another increase in 
productivity next year. 


Living Up Against a Tax Cut 


Subcommittee decides that a federal cash surplus isn’t 
sufficient grounds for an immediate tax reduction. Rather, it 
should be applied against the national debt. 


On the eve of reconvening this week, 
Congress got some advice from its Joint 
Economic Subcommittee on Tax Pol- 
icy: Go slow on cutting taxes until you 
can tell what the effect wil! be on the 
economy as a whole. 

A surplus in the federal cash budget 
isn’t mo justification for a tax cut; 
rather, it might be better to reduce the 
national debt. That's one of the con- 
clusions the subcommittee reached in 
its report, released this weekend. The 
report is based on two weeks of testi- 
mony from more than 80 of the na 
tion’s top economists (BW—Dec.17'55, 
p76). 
¢ Weight—Considerable weight is given 
in Congress to recommendations of this 
joint committee. While the committee 
does not act on legislation, its economic 
suggestions are used by members who 
also are members of legislative commit- 
tees that write tax legislation, Wilbur 
Mills (D-Ark.), chairman of the Tax 
Policy Subcommittee, is second-anking 
member of the House Ways & Means 
Committee that originates all revenue 
legislation. 
¢ Inflationary—The subcommittee re- 
port holds that a tax reduction in 1956 
in the face of a booming econemy 
might be inflationary. “Rather,” the 
report says, “tax policy aimed at stabi- 
lizing the nation’s economy would call 
for applying the surplus to reducing the 
bank-held federal debt. Only in highly 
prosperous times such as the present are 
we likely to find it economically possi- 
ble to reduce the level of the federal 
debt.” 

While the report does not specify 
how much of the cash surplus should 
be applied to debt retirement, commit- 
tee members indicate that it would be 
a token amount, around $1-billion. 
While a substantial reduction in the 
debt might have a deflationary impact, 
a token reduction might be psychologi- 
cal proof we have reached a stable fiscal 
situation. 
¢ Second Look—The report goes on to 


sav that while all the information sub- 


mitted at the hearings indicates a con- 
tinued booming economy, this is a 
short-term look. Another look should 
be taken next spring. If at that time 
there are signs of the economy leveling 
off or turning down, then a tax cut 
might be justified. 

And in the long pull, the committee 
thinks, prospects for tax cuts are rosy. 
“If we succeed in moderating short-run 
fluctuations in economic activity,” the 
report reads, “we can count on a steady 
growth over the next decade which will 
make possible within that decade sub- 
stantial reductions in effective federal 
tax rates—perhaps as much as one- 
third.” 
¢ Suggestions—The subcommittee also 
made some tax recommendations aimed 
at stimulating economic growth: 

¢ Federal tax policy should recog- 
nize that the level of tax revenues in 
relation to the amount of government 
expenditures has an important bearing 
on the level of economic activity. Such 
coordinatien would tend to result in 
federal surpluses and debt retirement 
during prosperous times, and deficits 
during recessions and depressions. 

¢ The built-in flexibility of the 
federal tax structure should be enhanced 
by strengthening individual and cor- 
porate income taxes. 

¢ A balance should be struck be- 
tween investment and consumer in- 
centives. The report contends that if 
you put all the emphasis on stimulating 
consumption, you get au insufficient in- 
crease in capacity. The subcommittee 
condemns anything that tends to create 
preferences for special groups or in- 
dustries. 

¢ The tax policy should creat: a 
favorable climate for small and new 
businesses without—at the same time— 
giving preferential treatment to these 
roups. Care should be taken to avoid 
arriers that would penalize new and 
small businesses or that would block 
their access to financial resources 
needed for their growth and develop- 
ment. 
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Inland'’s production balance, ever-sensitive to the varying | {INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
38 South Dearborn Street « Chicago 3, lilinois 
requirements of midwestern industry for a wide range of | Sales Offices: Chicago » Milwaukee © St, Paul 
/ Davenport ¢ St. Louis * Kansas City © indianapolis 
carbon steel products, is a reali advantage to steel users. | Detroit + New York 

Principal Products: Sheets * Strip * Structural 
Shapes ¢ Plates * Bars ¢ Tin Mill Products ¢ Reis 

and Track Accessories * Coal Chemicals 





New Type Of Soap That’s Almost 


IMPOSSIBLE 
TO WASTE! 


MODERN LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


and skilled chemists produced this first 
major soap development in decades . 
SBS-60 


R 
DEOD 
$0. 


opment in a quarter of a century... 
savings on soap costs up to 50% assured 


For the first time, the availability of 
SBS-60 Cream Deodorant Soap brings 
costly soap waste to an end foe your 
company, Savings to 50% in costs 
are a matter of record .. . an end to 
costly soap dispensing problems is 
assured improvement in employee 
morale is another dividend when 
SBS-60 Cream Deodorant Soap is used 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF THIS 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT LITERATURE 


seer eee eee see et eeeeesreeeeenee 
“SUGAR BEET PRODUCTS CO, Saginaw 52, Mich. « 
‘Gentlemen Rush me the special announcement 


~on the new $85-60 Cream Deodorant Soap 
Nome 

Tithe 

Ce 

Actdooss 


Coy lore... tate 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 


The long talked about station swap 
by NBC and Westinghouse Broadcast- 
ing Co. was O.K.'d by the Federal 
Communications Commission _ this 
week. The deal, hatched last spring 
(BW—May28'55,p144), gives NBC the 
TV station it wanted in Philadelphia, 
WwW estinghouse’ s WPTZ, plus radio sta- 
tion KYW. In exchange Westinghouse 
ets NBC stations W BK (TV) and 
VTAM (radio) in Cleveland, and $3- 
million cash. NBC also will give net- 
work afhliation to Westinghouse’s newly 
bought KDKA and KDKA-TV in Pitts- 
burgh. 





° 
A 12% auto production drop in 1956 
is predicted by Harlow H. Curtice, 
president of General Motors. Curtice 
—whose 6.8-million-unit forecast last 
January came closer to the actual record 
total than any other industry guess— 
expects 7-million passenger cars to be 
turned out in 1956, compared with 
1955’s estimated 7,950,000. 
. 

Hilton Hotels, Inc., this week sold the 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, to the Shera- 
ton Corp. of America for $7.5-million. 
‘This was part of a deal that Hilton is 
negotiating with the Department of 
Justice to settle an antitrust suit filed 
after Hilton acquired the Statler chain 
two years ago. Negotiations also are 
reported under way for Hilton's sale of 


the Hotel New Yorker in New York. 


. 
A $150-million financing is an- 
nounced by United Air cod The 
plan includes sale of $120-million in 
4% debentures and a $30-million credit 
arranged with a group of 38 banks. The 
debentures mature in 1981; the loans 
are to be repaid within five years. 

. 
2.5-million tons of steel will be added 
to U.S. Steel's capacity in the next 
two or three years, the company an- 
nounces. As of now, capacity is close 
to 40-million tons a year. The new 
plan envisions adding 1.5-million tons 
m the Chicago area, 380,000 tons in 
Utah, with scattering gains at other 
works. 

. 
A wider branching: Glen Alden Corp., 
which produces and markets hard coal 
and air conditioning equipment, is di- 
versifying still further. The company 
has arranged to take over Ward La- 
France Track Corp., which does a $9- 
million a year business in fire apparatus 
and rescue trucks 

. 
Farm preview by estimators of the Agri- 
culture Dept.: The winter wheat crop 
in 1956 will be up 4% above 1955, 
but rye output will be down slightly. 
The pig crop this spring will be 56-mil 
lion dy 2% below 1955 
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A THOUSAND PRODUCTS 


The question is directed to manufac- 
turers whose cars are not yet 
equipped with Stromberg* Carbure- 
tors. Car makers using Stromberg 
now are also using its outstanding 
economy record in the Mobilgas 
Economy Run to convince thousands 
of economy-minded customers. 


A large segment of your market— 
people in every income bracket—is 
always motivated by economy of 
operation as weil as style, power and 


“= 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


rn 


other good features. Proof that the 
motor car industry is well aware of 
this fact is its participation in the 
Mobilgas Economy Run every year, 
knowing how much a victory helps 
new-car sales. 

Stromberg-equipped cars have won 
the coveted Sweepstakes Award in this 
national economy tournament two 
straight years! 

If economy is a touchy subject in- 
stead of a good, solid selling feature 


A MILLION IDEAS 


oe 


with your line of cars, order Strom- 
bergs tested now, Made by Bendix, 
pioneer in carburetion, direct injec- 
tion and fuel metering for cars, 
trucks, tractors, planes and locomo- 
tives, Stromberg is one of a thousand 
quality products and systems sup- 
plied to scores of basic industries. 

The brochure “Bendix and Your 
Business’’ is a comprehensive picture 
of our operations in relation to yours. 
We'll gladly mail copies on request. 


"REG, U.S, PAT. OFF. 


“Bene 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
FISHER BLOG. DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 











YOU FURNIGH THE PRINT, WE’LL FURNIGCH THE 


TIN PLATE MILL ROLLS, COVERED WITH 
SYNTHANE LAMINATED PLASTICS, LAST 3 TO 5 TIMES 
LONGER, CUT DOWN TIME, IMPROVE PRODUCTION 


The hundreds of rolls guiding steel plate through pickling, 
tin-plating and polishing operations at speeds up to 4100 
feet per minute take a terrific beating from moisture, acid, 
sharp edges. Rubber-coated rolls sometimes last but a 
week. And tiny bits of abraded rubber prevent the deposi- 
tion of the tin plate, mar the surface. Then Synthane 
laminated plastic covers were applied directly to the rolls. 


SYNTHANE CORPORATION, | River Read, Oaks, Pa. 


Please send me more information about the combination of 
Synthane properties. 


Neme 








Tie 





Cc sad 








What a difference! The hard Synthane surface does 
not become imbedded with foreign particles. Synthane 
is anti-static and non-magnetic, doesn’t attract metal 
chips which could scratch the surface 

Synthane is also chemical-resistant; plating acids have 
little effect upon it, and being an electrical insulator, 
Synthane does not short the electroplating currents. 

The net result is a 3 to 5 times longer life for Synthane- 
covered rolls, far less downtime; less maintenance and 
higher production rates. Look into Synthane’s combina- 
tion of properties for your product or application. Write 
for booklet of Synthane sheets, rods, tubes and fab- 
ricating service. 


[SYNTHANE) 








LAMINATED 1ST puasnes 


SYNTHANE CORPORATION + OAKS, PENNSYLVANIA 
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reconvenes Tuesday, Jan. 3. It’s the nation’s board of directors. 
As such, its decisions have a direct bearing on the business outlook. Some 
pointers to have in mind, as you look ahead: 


It’s not a new Congress, but the second session of the 84th--same men 
and, generally, the same issues. 


Democrats have control. But their margins are slim in House and 
Senate. This works against any sharp and unsettling policy swings. 


On hold-over bills, remember: Legislation left pending when Congress 
adjourned can be picked up right where it is. No new start of old business 
is needed. So, the decision making can start fast. 


Unfolding of Pres. Eisenhower's program will begin next week, with 
the first of the three big White House messages—State ef the Union first, 
to be followed by the budget and economic report. These will set the stage 
for the hot political battle that always dominates Congress in general 
election years. ; 


Advance word on the President’s messages is that they wiil play up an 
optimistic 1956 outlook, keyed to peace abroad and prosperity at home. 


The danger of war will be played down. That is, big, atomic-type war. 
Behind this will be the feeling that the weapons staiemate will prevent any 
East-West shuwdown for the foreseeable future. 


The threat of “brush fire” wars will be recognized. The hot spots: Korea, 
Formosa Straits, Indo-China, and the Near East. 


Foreign aid will hold about as is. Military aid will be continued and 
extra emphasis will be put on economic aid to “contain” the Reds. 


No big, general tariff cut is ahead. Eisenhower leans toward lower trade 
barriers. But widespread tariff reductions aren't in the cards in an election 
year. Opposition is too strong, even with times good. 


Hottest political attacks will come on domestic issues. Foreign policy 
handling won't be immune. But the fight on it will come mostly from Demo- 
crats acting as individuals—candidates helping their own causes at home 
—rather than from concerted action, directed by the Democratic leadership. 
Bipartisanship on foreign policy will be retained, if only as a symbol. 


Showdown on natural gas price regulation may come early. The House 
voted this year to give gus producers relief from price regulation 
by the Federal Power Commission. Expectation is that the Senate will 
handle this one early. Both parties are split. Opposition Demovrats hope 


to gain by claiming that the GOP favors producers over gas consumers, 
despite the fact that Democratic leader Lyndon Johnson, Texas, is for the bill 


Antitrust legislation will make headlines, as Democrats push the theme 
that the Administration is “big-busiriess minded.” 


Keep an eye on the Senate Kilgore committee. It has more influence 
in Congress than the House Judiciary Committee under Rep. Emanuel 
Celler. Kilgore’s report is due before the end of January. It will plug for 
tough antitrust policy. But it may also recommend that overlapping Justice 
Dept. and Federal Trade Commission jurisdiction be ended. On mergers, 
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the leaning is toward a law that would permit court tests of mergers before 
they actually take place. 


—_—e - 


The corporate tax rate will stay as is, 52%. It’s supposed to decline to 
47% in the spring. But the present rate will be extended. 


Odds are agains‘ any excise tax cuts. The “temporary” Korean boosts 
on gasoline, liquor, etc., will be extended beyond Mar. 31. 


Individuals may still get a eut. But the final decision ‘vill come in late 
spring, after the sperding-revenue picture for the 1957 fiscal year is clearer. 
The Administration wants to wait and see. Some Democrats would relish a 
cut, But in an election year, they figure they perhaps can gain politically by 
blaming high rates on the GOP. 


—e— 


Spending will be on the rise, reversing the trend of the past few years. 
The upturn won't be sharp—about $2-billion above the current fiscal year 
level, now estimated at around $63.8-billion (page 68). 


The rise will show in military and publie works outlays. The aircraft 
industry, including electronics, will feel the rise most. 


But 4 baianced budget still is foreseen. It is considered a sure thing 
for this fiscal year, which ends June 30. Whether it will carry through 
1957 will depend on the future level of business and whether Congress cuts 
taxes. 


—-e— 


Karly moves on farm aid are in sight. Political considerations will 
determine how this issue is settled. 


The Democratic strategy is to jam the House-approved return to 90% of 
parity supports through the Senate. They haven’t enough votes of their 
own, but they are counting on support from some farm state Republicans. 
Eisenhower wil) veto any such bill and he can make the veto stick. Whether 
the Democrats would then put through Agriculture Secy. Benson’s plan, 
based on a so-called “soil bank,” is questionable. Their political decisisn 
may be to let the farmers hurt and take the chance that they can blame the 
hurt on Eisenhower opposition to 90% supports. 


— 


The Taft-Hartley labor law won't be revised, although factions in both 
parties will back some amendments. 


Expansion of wage-hour law coverage will be backed by Labor Secy. 
Mitchell, with White House support. Idea is to extend the minimum wage 
to retail and service trades now exempt—though probably at a lower scale 
than the general $1 minimum, but chances are slim that Congress will vote 
this. 


Regulation of union welfare funds is a probability. Public disclosure 
of funds would be required, but no rigid controls. 


A lower retirement age for women is likely. There’s strong Senate 
support for the Mills bill, which would pay social security benefits to women 
at 62, instezd of 65. Ultimate aim is a retirement age of 60 for everyone, 
men and women. 

--@-- 


Discipline in Congress will be a problem for both parties. In ejection 
years, members are inclined to think first’ of what will help reelect them, 
individually rather than of what's best for the party at a whole. 


Gootents copyrighted under the general coryright on the Des. 51, 1955, iseve—Gusiness Week, 339 W. 42nd Bt. Hew York, N.Y. 
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- « « LIFE-SAVING ANTIBIOTICS 


how are they A LALO! = [) “ 


Glass for modern building has more in common with 
penicillin than you might supposé, Both require chemicals 
developed from the long alkali and chlorine experience of 


Allied’s Solvay Process Division. 


Soda ash, the most important of the alkalis, is basic to 
glass making; chloroform, a chlorine-based chemical, 


is used in antibiotic preparation, 


An interesting diversity of products? It just hints at the 


variety turned out by the seven Allied Chemical Divisions, 


How many products? More than 3,000—with new ones 
coming all the time. It's easy to see why ev ( 40 
many farms, homes and factories are served by Allied 


Chemical. 





At Syracuse, N. Y. 

Solvay is now 

producing hydrogen 
peroxide by a new proces, 





llied 
hemical 


DIVISIONS PRODUCING 


“Chemicals Vital to American Progress” 


Barrett General Chemical Nitrogen 


Mutual Chemical National Aniline 








initiated in Allied's Central Research Loboratory 
and pertected by Solvay’s own research team. 


Semet-Solvay Solvay Process 





Texti 


Union B 


Savannah pla ' 
kraft oil 


fast, low-cost 


East Coast text 
as far west as C 
industry needs, @ © care 
dependable 


Eastern Division Sales Offices: 1400 E. Sta 
Western Division Sales Offices: 4545 West her, Chicago 39, Tl, « Executive Offices: Woolworth Bidg., New York 7, N. Y 
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In U.S. Markets — 
Next Door and Over- 
seas .... 

ae 


world excluding 
U.S. 





Britain & Europe 


Confident, bustling, inflationary . . . “How long can the boom iast?” . . . 
Americanization of consumer tastes and demands . . . rapid flowering 
of atomic projects . . . more automation . . . more liberal treatment of 
doliar imports—but no formal convertibility . . . severe shortages of 
labor, steel, and—above all--energy. 


Canada 


“Business Pulse at Fever High?"' ask Canadians worrying about inflation 
. . - 1955 a record year . . . new high in capital spending in 1956. . . 
steel shortage .. . more oil exploration and pipeline building . . . farm 
problem . . . ‘too much dependence on U.S. goods" —$3.3-billion worth 
in 1955 ... “too much foreign investment, not enough Canadian". 
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Oote, United Nations 


. ... the Pace of 
Development 
Quickens 


The Boom: 


These things are very apt to happen 
in world business, 1956: 

e U.S. foreign trade will hold to 
its present near-record levels, in the face 
of cornpetition for markets, for re- 
sources, for politica! favor. American 
coa} will go to Newcastle, American 
steel to Buesseldorf, American soft 
drinks to Bangkok. 

¢ The new British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will lose sleep over Ster- 
ling Area reserves—and postpone full, 
formal convertibility. Europe's money 
managers will get more practice using 
credit weapons against inflation. 

¢ An American, a Japanese, a Ger- 
man will invest in Brazil, despite in- 
flation, politics, red tape, Venezuelans, 
now producing oil at fabulous 2.25-mil- 
lion bbl. daily rate, will make a great 
deal more money. So will the giant 
copper companies in Rhodesia. 

¢ Canadians will scale new heights 
of national output—and complain that 
the U.S. is disposing of farm surpluses 
abroad too rapidly. U.S. farmers will 
er that the U.S. is disposing of 
surpluses too slowly. 

¢ Germans will keep their noses to 
the grindstone, and the auto plant at 
Woltsburg will spew out more little cars 
to confound British auto makers. The 
French won't seem to keep noses to 
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Latin America 


A slight Grop in U.S. purchases . . 
more U.S. loans, Evropean competition . 
. more boom in Venezuela . 


in Mexico . 


. worry over huge coffee stocks ; . . 


. well-managed prosperity 


. . mining investment in Peru 


. »» galloping inflation—a new broom—in Brozil .. . strains in Argentina. 


Rest of the World 


A restless market for 20% of U.S. exports. . . all 


acl 1 a 
on =u 





Asia as Soviets press their suit... how much will U.S, help?. . . india 


begins Five Year Plan . 


. » Egypt starts its dam 


. . » Japan on crest of 


sudden export boom—byt working on a thin margin . . . more minerals— 


more nationalism—in Africa. 


Intense, Competitive 


grindstone, but will produce more 
goods than in 1955, and at least as 
much political uncertainty. 
¢ Travelers, goods, and money will 

flow more freely among the non-Com 
munists nations, The Communist world 
will step up attempts to sell its ma- 
chines, as well as its political system, to 
outsiders. 

In short, the business world of 1956 
will resemble 1955—intense, competi- 
tive, expansive, 


1. U. S. Prospects 


U.S. government officials and econo- 
mists see a relatively rosy year ahead 
for U.S. business abroad. Non-military 
exports, they believe, will probably hold 
steady at $14.2-billion; much of our 
sales will be in raw materials such as 
coal and steel, with new opportunities 
to sell consumer goods and capital 
goods, though the latter face sharpen- 
ing competition. 

U.S. imports should rise—perhaps by 
$400-million to a record $1).8-billion 
That would include a moderate increase 
in manufactured items—though one 
variable will be the extent to which 
made-in-Japan goods are affected by 
protectionist pressure. Industrial raw 
materials will show the largest rise, 


mainly through price increases; dollar 
value of foodstuffs may decline, owing 
to weak coffee prices, Look for more 
oil, despite pressure on importers to cut 
down. 

¢ More Lending—And look for an in 
creased outflow of U.S. private capital, 
rising from 1955's low $900-million or 
so. More public and private money 
seems outward bound—more medium- 
und short-term credit, more overseas 
ventures by Wall Street; more long 
term development projects—such as 
Peruvian copper, Colombian oil, Ca 
nadian pipelines~—demanding capital. 

Yet in the midst of expansion there 
are questions. Industrial nations ask 
“How long can the boom last?” Un- 
derdeveloped nations want to know 
“Where can we get help to speed our 
growth?” All eyes swing to the U.S. 

A recession in the U.S. would knock 
the props out from under free world 
confidence. But that doesn’t seem likely. 
A more immediate concern—and again 
the problem is largely echalealedlie 
the trend of U.S. foreign economic pol 
icy. The tariff increases on bikes 
and watches (page 36) still rankle 
abroad. Al hands are watching the 
new protectionist drive for stiff quotas, 
rather than tariffs, to bar foreign goods. 
They are waiting -too for Conapias 
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action on the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation (OTC), which will set 
rules and police world commerce 

¢ Troublesome Surpluses—The world 
worries about the pattern of mounting 
farm surpluses. ‘They'll be the focus 
of trouble politically, at home and 
abroad. And while they may have 
only marginal economic effect on com- 
merce during 1956, surpluses may be- 
come a drag on 1957 business. 

If quotas win and OTC loses, if 
U.S. farm disposal disrupts markets, 
American businessmen will find a some- 
what less receptive climate for their 
goods overseas. 

On the other hand, the U.S. seems 
poised to expand its development aid, 
as well as military assistance, overseas. 
Daring 1955 the government's Export- 
Import Bank sharply ingreased lending. 
During 1956, you may see the outlines 
of a new, long-term development as- 
sistance program taking shape (BW-— 
Dee.24'5¢. p53). That sos increase 
the flow of U.S. 
ogy, and ideas abroa 


uipment, technol- 
in years to come. 


ll. Business Climate Abroad 


Here is a quick reading on the busi- 
ness climate in inajor U.S. markets. 


Canada: 

“Business Pulse at Fever High?” 
headlines a Toronto paper. “A few 
inflationary sparks have already been 
borne on the brisk winds of trade and 
commerce” councils a Canadian bank 
im more lyric vein. After a year that 
started slow and wound up breaking 
records in output and spending, Cana- 
dians worry abeut shortages and rising 
prices. The Bank of Canada, maintain- 
ing the highest discount rate in its 20 
year history, has a hand on the leash. 
* Buying Mood—Both consumers and 
———— seem in a buying mood for 
1956; capital spending should pass a 
record $6-billion. Large projects—pipe- 
lines, and major outlays for the Seaway 
—are in prospect. The limiting factor 
seems now to be shortages of materials 
~such as steel (page 36). 

A busy oh 9 | a more from the 
U.S.—75% of its imports, in fact, some 
$3.3-billion during the past year. Ameri- 
can manufacturers of most items can 
expect expanding Canadian sales. And 
while the U.S. will buy more Canadian 
newsprint, copper, aluminum, nickel, 
it won't be enough to cover Canada’s 
widening trade deficit with the U.S. 

Canadians don't like this—but there’s 
not much they can do about it. Many 
feel Canada should buy more from 
Britain and Europe, but that’s casier 
said than done. Some Canadians want 
higher tariffs. A very few will get them; 
as a trading nation, Canada can’t go 
whole hog raising barriers. Americans 
need expect no drastic policy changes. 


¢ Farm Glats—The farm problem is an 
exception—gluts plague nada, and 
many a prairie town, and its farm equip- 
ment dealers, have suffered. It’s over 
oe pa that the U.S. and Canada 
will tangle. But expect Canadians tc 
speak more quictly. They don’t like 
to butt in on a U.S. election year; pos- 
sibly in anticipation of this quadren- 
nial moratorium on griping, Canada 
was more outspoken during 1955. 


Britain and Europe: 

British businessmen sweep into 1956 
on the crest. The past year has seen 
the greatest outburst of management 
confidence since before World War I, 
swamping construction and machinery 
industries under a tidal wave of orders. 
The New Year question is whether the 
wave top has passed. A better question 
might be: Has “Tory prosperity,” gen 
erated at least in part by a deliberate 
policy of tax incentives and the removal 
of controls, merely produced a classical 
boom, due to wither and recede, or has 
the British economy reached perma- 
nently higher levels of activity. 

* Businessmen Optimistic—Business- 
men seem unworried by the financial 
os that concern the bankers, 

reasury officials, and economists: the 
high imports of coal, steel, and capital 
goods; the revived inflation; the drain 
on gold reserves; the scramble for re- 
sources. T,o be sure there’s the threat 
of pricing British goods out of world 
markets, but many businessmen seem 
to rely on similar cost increases in 
competitor countries to balance things. 

After all, they say, look at the changes 
in Britain: Almost overnight, a mass 
market for appliances, TV, cars—stimu- 
lating mass production and mass selling; 
higher spending power of workers and 
clerks, raising the demand for services; 
a labor shortage stimulating the quest 
for new equipment, automation. 

To a greater or lesser extent, these 
same phenomena are apparent in West- 
erm Europe. Perhaps it’s only because 
the continental countries entered the 
present boom period with larger un- 
utilized resources of manpower and 
capacity that they have so far escaped 
the strains that are felt in Britain. 
¢ Energy Gap—Furopean economists 
and business people look for more lib- 
eralization of curbs against dollar im- 
ports, more de facto convertibility, 
more energetic efforts to attract U.S. 
capital. They think the British may be 
on top of their inflationary problem, 
and don’t expect severe price increases 
elsewhere. They worry most about new 
capital needs—in energy, in steel. West 
Europe’s advance has epened a wide 
energy gap: coal production is s t- 
ing, water resources are largely used, re- 
fineries have trouble readjusting to de- 
mand for fuel oil. Everyone wishes 


atomic power were here now, 
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Over-all, the Europeans expect 1956 
to be just comfortably, pleasantly tight. 
* Pinch in Germaay—West Germans 
expect tightness. And they expect their 
boom to slow down a bit. For one 
thing, much of this year’s increase in 
output was based on anticipatory in- 
vestment going into plant expansion; 
there'll be less in 1956. Shortages of 
labor, materials, capacity are pinching. 
Consumers in Germany want a larger 
share of the pie, and German business’ 
lavish profits may shrink. Britons espe- 
cially hope rising prices may make Ger- 
many less fierce a competitor in world 
markets. But they dare not count on it. 
The Bank deutscher Lander and Eco- 
somics Minister Ludwig Erhard are 
determined to keep prices in line and 
exports healthy. 

Still, German exports are bound to 
expand at a slower rate in 1956, and 
imports will rise. Observers in Bonn 
expect increased dollar imports. 

* Moderate Inflation—The French are 
~ptimistic—but don’t look for such a 
trouble free year, economically speak- 
ing, as 1955 has been. After three years 
of almost complete price stability, 1956 
promises a moderate dose of inflation— 
thanks to a yawning budget deficit and 
higher wages. Without devaluation, 
France is unlikely to become a stronger 
exporter. And, since removal of import 
quotas is virtually impossible at existing 
exchange rates, it won’t be a larger im- 
porter of U.S. goods. The franc is 


over-valued, and the French ecoromy 


insulated. 

Insulated or not, French industrial 
production (save for troubled textiles) 
rose a spanking 10% during 1955. For 
1956, the rise will be less, just as it will 
in other European countries, _ Italy, 
striving to build up the southern half 
of its country, wi'l strain its resources 
and may have to slow down. The Low 
Countries will prosper, though they too 
face rising wage levels and shortages. 
Che Swiss, benefiting from the pros- 
perity of their neighbors and the sagac- 
ity of their bankers, will make money. 


Latin America: 


These things stand out in the ka- 
leidoscope of Latin America; new 
brooms in Brazil and Argentina; the 
breathless drive to build and indus 
trialize--everywhere; increased mining 
activity; more U.S. lending; inflation; 
and—inevitably—coftee. U.S. coffee im 
ports have risen and so has consump- 
tion. But the coffee growers are out 
doing themselves. Brazil itself will have 
about a 4-million-bag surplus by June 

Latin Americans will do their best 
to prop prices, but they can’t succeed 
completa. And as their coffee earn- 
ings drop, so may U.S. sales in Latin 
America. In part, a drop would be 
compensated for by larger cammings 
from mineral exports. Over-all, 1956 
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may see a slight decline in se gig 
to the 20 Latin American republics. 

U.S. businessmen needn't expect a 
decline in trade with Mexicp (our larg- 
est Latin market). Mexico's restrictions 
against consumer goods are tight now, 
and getting tighter. But Mexico's appe- 
tite for capital goods is terrific. 
¢ Balance in Mexico—The 1954 de- 
valuation of the peso seemed to wreck 
confidence, and it sent Mexican capital 
skittering abroad. Yet in The past 12 
months, the country has marched to 
the biggest year in its history. Few 
Latin American countries have . built 
such a well-balanced economy; few 
have been so well-managed from a 
monetary point of view 

The new year may bring some tests 
of Mexican monetary poticy. Living 
costs are edging up. had Medians are 
worrying about cotton, their largest 
export, and the huge U.S. surpluses. 
¢ Kubitschek’s Dilemmma—Brazi! looks 
to President-elect Kubitschek to “get 
things rolling” out of today’s business 
doldrums. How to do that and avoid 
inflation is his dilemma. It’s certain 
that Kubitschek will press the U.S. for 
loans to buy heavy equipment for 
power and transport. 

With heavy debt service, and none- 
too-high coffee earnings, Brazil will be 
able to buy few non-essentials in the 
U.S. This, plus political uncertainty, 
clouds the trade outlook in Brazil. 

Brazil needs a thorough-going, and 
probably unpleasant, fiscal houseclean- 
ing. Whether Kubitschek is the man 
to do it—and if he is, whether Brazil- 
ians will support him—is one of the 
prime economic questions in Latin 
America 
¢ Uncertainty in Argentina—Another 
is the success of the revolutionaries in 
Buer*s Aires in rebuilding the Argen 
tine economy. The going is slow and 
hectic; many Argentines het that Pro 
visional Pres. Pedro Aramburu, the 
second post-Peron leader, can’t last in 
the face of pressures built up by 12 
years of Peronist economics 

The government, for all its good 
intentions, is all at sea on economic 
matters. And while the U.S. stands 
ready to help once the boat stops rock 
ing, few pret forecast any ap 
preciable upsurge of U.S. trade, or in 
vestment, in the Argentine in 1956 
* Venezuela's Boom—In Venezuela, 
second ranking U.S. market in Latin 
America, the boom is riding high. But 
in trade matters Yankee a Eman 
face increasing competition from 
Europe, es cially in engineering fields 
That shouldn't reduce U.S. sales, but 
rather our percentage of the total. U.S 
trade would suffer a setback if Wash- 
ington should decree stiff quotas redur 
ing Venezuelan oil sales to the U.S$ 
That could shake Venezuela to its 
foundations. But such action by the 
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makes paper for 
SOUTH POLE 


SNACKS 


Through equatorial heat to the 
intense cold of 50 degrees below 
zero, the good eating qualities 
of trail rations for Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd's Task Force will 
be protected for periods up to 
two years or more by Riegel’s 
Pouchpak’*...a special polyethy!- 
ene-coated pouch paper lami- 
nated to aluminum foil. Here's 
another example of Riegel! re- 
search in unusual paper contrib- 
uting to industrial progress. Have 
you a problem that can be solved 
better with paper? Write to 
Riegel Paper Corp., P.O. Box 
250, New York 16,N. YY.  *™ 


Riegel 
SPECIAL PAPERS 
FOR INDUSTRY 
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U.S. seems unlikely, It’s more likely 
that Venezuela will make the news by 
granting new oil concessions. 


Rest of the World: 


Nearly a quarter of U.S. s sold 
abroad wind up in the restless Asian 
countries, Middle East sheikdoms, Af- 
ncan colonies, the Commonwealth na- 
tions, and Japan, Quickening develop- 
ment in the area has created large de- 
mands for industrial goods—and the 
Russians, Czechs, Poles, Hungarians 
clam they are ready to supply them. 
The coming year may make mu- 
nist salesmen put up or shut up. 

* Japanese Worry—Japanese business- 
men, struggling to reestablish them- 
sclves in South Asian markets (and not 
doing too well at it) worry about com- 
petition from East European satellites, 
and even Communist China, Few Japa- 
nese have any illusions that their own 
trade with Red China will increase. 

Nonetheless, normally pessimistic 
Japanese businessmen are more cheery 
as they enter 1956, They're on the 
crest of an export wave that none would 
have thought ible a few months 
ago. Trade with sterling countries has 
been excellent. With the U. S., it has 
been colossal, This year, Japan records 
an all-time high in sales to the U.S. 
* Trade Restrictions—The new year 
may not see so many made-in-Japan 
goods in the U. §.—cither as a result of 
self-imposed restrictions in Tokyo, or 
curbs in the U. S. On the import side, 
Japanese purchases of cotton (their 
largest U. S. import) may drop as Japan 
buys more in Mexico, 

Japan won't encourage U. §. invest- 
ment. With mounting foreign ex- 
change reserves, the government ap- 
parently believes projects financed by 
foreign capital are less necessary now. 

You hear second thoughts among 

Japanese businessmen; Japan is work- 
ing on the thinnest of margins, they 
point out if world trade should falter, 
the nation would be hard hit. 
* Di Needed—All Asians, and 
al! Westerners too, are watching the 
progress of the key development proj- 
ects now getting under way in 1956. 
Egypt should get some help to begin 
the High Dam at Aswan, and from 
the West and not the East. India, 
with a sound economy now, will set 
out its second five-year plan, though 
mairy economists feel that it will strain 
Indian resources to the limit. A prob- 
lem for the U.S. is how best to help 
Indians with their crucial development 
needs, given the kind of neutralism that 
now seems to hold sway in New Delhi. 
From Morocco to Indonesia, Western- 
ers can expect to deal with ambition, 
unrest, and chip-on-the-shoulder na- 
tionalism. Diplomacy will be as much 
required of businessmen as of states- 
men. 
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In Business Abroad 


U.S. Watchmakers Are Looking 
To Import Quotas for Protection 


The Swiss watchmaker’s lot is not a happy one. If it isn’t 
tariff rises, it’s Senate investigation; if it isn’t antitrust suits, 
it’s Treasury Dept. rulings. Imported watches have faced all of 
these hazards in the past 18 months, and last week a new threat 


= import quotas. 

estic watchmakers are now pressing for quotas that might 
reserve for them perhaps a third of the U.S. market for jeweled- 
lever watches. That's double their current share. The industry's 
importance to defense is once again stressed. The watch people 
insist that higher labor costs here, and lower prices on imports, 
have wiped out any advantage they received from +.1if increases 
in 1954. 

The outcome of the quota bid (the domestic watchmakers also 
suggest higher tariffs, subsidies, more government orders) is a 
tossup. Workinglevel officials who will make —— 
recommendations are expected te turn it down. But the industry 
has more than once demonstrated unusual political power. 

Handling of the quota business may set an important precedent 
on other bids for protection on defense grounds. The new trade 
agreements law gives the President broad ers to curb imports 
in the interest of national defense. And while no action has been 
taken as yet, a half-dozen industries have applied for relief under 
the act's defense clause. Also note the fact that the U,S. watch- 
makers are looking for protection via quotas, a system that is 
gaining supporters among protectionist organizations. 


Canadian Boom Helps Stelco 
Make a Record in Steel 


Stee] Co. of Canada Ltd. last week became the first Canadian 
steelmaker to pour 2-million tons in a single year. Stelco followed 
up its feat by announcing a $70-million expansion, adding to 
a $30-million spending program now under way. 

Steleco, and the three other major Canadian steel companies, 
are busy with the boom, and through November turned out 
4million tons (the 1954 Canadian downturn dropped steel output 
to 3.1-million tons). They've spent upwards of $400-million on 
expansion since the war, doubling primary capacity, and hope 
to add another 25% before 1960. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Cities Service Co., expanding abroad in search of crude reserves, 
is going into Colombia, with a new 2.2-million-acre concession. 

Antitrusters are exploring the chance of a peaceful, out-of- 
court settlement of the suit against United Fruit Co. Thus the 
fruit company issue, hot during recent Central American political 
upsets, cools down. 

German steel; With the record almost in, West German steel 
output is a cinch to top 21.3-million tons, up 4million tons on 
the year, and making Germany the world’s third ranking producer. 
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Bringing new products into FOCUS 


Could thousands of common carriers make a 


market for a lightweight free-form chair? 


LOW-COST PRODUCTION OF SUCH A SEAT IS 
PRACTICAL WITH REINFORCED PLASTICS! 


Airlines, railroads and bus companies have long been 
seeking a perfect solution for their seating problem. The 
search continues for a unit that combines good looks 

with solid comfort, light weight with low-cost maintenance. 
It seems likely that such a seat could be one-piece molded 
by using fibrous glass bonded with pelyester resins. 

The chair could be contoured for relaxation either 

upright or reclining. It would be exceptionally light in 
weight — yet rugged enough to withstand travelers’ 
abusive treatment 

The smooth, colorful surface of reinforced plastic is quickly 
wiped clean-as-new with mild detergents. The adjustable 
head pad and arm cushions can detach for easy laundering. 





teinforced plastic materials are already being widely 
used in molding modern furniture for homes; also sports 
car bodies, boats, building panels and air conditioning ducts. 


The basic ingredients for manufacturing polyester resins 
are supplied by Monsanto. These include Monsanto styrene 
monomer and phthalic and maleic anhydrides, 


If you would like a glimpse of other possible new uses 
for reinforced plastics, you are invited to request 
“A Sketch Book of Profitable Products.” 


Write on your letterhead to 
Monsanto Chemical Company, 
Plastics Division, Dept. BE-i2 
Springfield 2, Mags. 


MONSANTO 


WHERE CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 
WORKS WONDERS FOR YOU 
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Daystrom Diversifies Out of One | 
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Tent Into Another 


Under Pres. T. R. Jones (left), Daystrom 
has switched from its original one-market 
setup to a whole tentful of new, more 


profitable lines. 


HE picture on the left gives you a 
Tive top view of a company—and its 
president, Thomas Roy Jones—that has 
(1) diversified itself right out from un- 
der its original business and name, and 
(2) built up in the process something 
like a holding company setup, with its 
executives making up a ta i team 
always ready to take a plunge just about 
anywhere the lure of profits leads them. 

That makes Daystrom, Inc., today a 
somewhat extreme example of two mod- 
ern corporate trends: diversification, now 
at the point where few major companies 
are one-line, one-market outfits; and a 
decentralized form of management. 

This week Jones announced the ap- 
pointment of Dause L. Bibby, formerly 
of International Business Machines, as 
executive vice-president. His job: to 
coordinate the planning (especially 
sales) of the semi-autonomous divisions. 
¢ Decade of Change—This process of 
change in Daystrom under Jones's man- 
agement began about 10 years ago when 
he and his company—then a printing 
equipment manutacturer—got their first 
taste of greener fields in World War 
I] 

It culminated late in 1955; and by 
the end of the year, Daystrom had 
wound up the financial details involved 
in sale of the original printing equip 
ment business and the company’s: orig 
inal name, leaving it with the new 
name and the electronics and furniture 
lines it had acquired along the way 

What Daystrom sold to a New York 
investment group—for $9-million net 
after taxes—was American ‘Type Found- 
ers, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. In 1932, 
when Jones was called in by a group of 
banks to rescue ATF, it was an up-and- 
down printing equipment maker, selling 
essentially one line and one market. By 
1955, ATF had become a subsidiary of 
the parent Daystrom company, account- 
ing for about 20% of Daystrom’s $70- 
million business. 
¢ Umbrella—In the reshuffle a few 
years ago by which ATF became a sub- 
sidiary, the parent company continued 
to operate ender the original corporate 
charter. But ia the past few vears the 
charter was about the only thing Day- 
strom has had in common with the 
company Jones originally took over 
Now, completely altered and with its 
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original line sloughed off, Daystrom is 
a corporate umbrella for a handful of 
businesses. 

Daystrom's six operating divisions 
and subsidiaries are selling to diversified 
markets in the consumer and industnal 
fields, as well as to the government. In 
products, Daystrom ranges from build- 
it-yourself electrical kits (the latest: an 
analog computer), through metal-plastic 
furniture, to guided missile controls. 
¢ Sad State—Though he had plenty of 
business experience, Jones was far from 
prepared for the shock he got when he 
left the managership of Harris-‘Seybold 
(another printing equipment concern) 
to run ATF, in 1932, 

His first step was to go over the books 
with the comptroller. One asset—an 
inventory item of $250,000—stood out. 
I'he comptrelier didn’t know exactly 
what it was; it was in charge of ‘“Char- 
lic’ over at the Monkeyhouse—a corru- 
gated iron building that once housed 
monkeys taken by creditors of a bank- 
rupt circus, Says Jones 

“Mv heart sank when | walked over 
there. The first thing I noticed was a 
beam of sunlight through the roof.” 

The $250,000 turned out to be an 
inventory of rusted machinery. Jones 
had to dispose of it for $500. 
¢ Plans and a Quick Eye—By 1936, 
ATF was in bankruptcy. When the war 
started in Europe, it was back in shape, 
but it had to take’on defense work 
pretty far afield from its regular busi 
ness. That was the germ of Jones's idea 
of shifting out of the printing business 
to get away from its cyclical nature and 
lack of growth potential 

Since then, the story has been partly 
planned diversification, partly Jones's 
quick eye for opportunity 

The mix stems from the character of 
Jones himself—an engineering and Harv- 
ard Business School graduat He's 
both a hard-headed opportunistic busi- 
nessman with an cye for finance and 
also professional manager ready to accept 
modern management techniques and 
responsibilities in community leader 
ship. For example, he has a director 
of human relations—in fact, was one of 
ihe first to use this title. 
¢ Plan—The planned part of his diversi 
fication began when the company dab 
bled in electronics work during World 
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Yes, you can write your own ticket in 
Missouri .. . your choice of industrial 
buildings listed in the latest “Missouri 
Quarterly Available Buildings Report”; 
your choice of twenty cities, large and 
small, which are ready and able to 
tailor-w ake your plant to your plans in 
“Organized Industrial Districts”; your 
choice of over 100 other communities 
willing to organize, acquire sites and 
build for you! 


And Missouri doesn’t send you... Mis- 
souri goes with you to the plants and 
the people in your own private explora- 
tion tour! 


This personal, confidential service is 
the “extra ingredient” in Missouri's 
“Tailor-Made Industry Plan” which, ex- 
clusive of big national industry expan- 
sions, helped locate and build new plants 
totaling $136,000,000 in the “show me 
state” last year. And Missouri is rich 
in power, oil pipelines, gas, coal, indus- 
trial water, chemicals, minerals, forests, 
agriculture and recreation for good liv- 
ing and. top production. Its unrivaled 
road, rail and water network make Mis- 
souri the crossroads of America. 


But the biggest bonus Misscuri offers 
is its different “Tailor-Made Industry 
Plan”, which prepares the right commu- 
nity for the plant...then builds the 
plant to your plans! It will pay you to 
let Missouri show you first. For com- 
plete, confidential exploration, 
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It’s easy 
to see 
when it’s 
Day-Brite! 





Day-Brite Luvex-U @ lighting system guords 
eyes in “sight-sover” classroom. 





Doy Brite glass-enclosed Mobilex ® units 
cid sales in a modern store. 





Deoy-Brite CFI (Comfort For industry) light- 
ing provides high seeing levels in pro- 
duction areas. 


Hee, from the nation’s largest manu- 
facturer of commercial and industrial 
lighting equipment, visual comfort 
radiates to thousands of the nation's 
classrooms, retail stores, showrooms, 
offices, factories, hospitals . . . All light- 
ing requirements are met with the 
latest advances in illuminating 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 
5474 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, 
Missouri, 


Doy-Brite recessed Troffers assure comfort. 
able work areas in offices. 





Day-Brite Plexoline ® units provide high- 
level illuminotion in nurses’ training class- 
room. 


engineering and the most rigid stan- 
dards of quality production. 


SEE, EXAMINE and COMPARE 
Day-Brite with any lighting units. 
Look at the fixtures, not just the 
pictures, CALL YOUR DAY-BRITE 
REPRESENTATIVE. 





Matlon's Lergest Manufecturer of Commercial end industrial Lighting Equipment 
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War II. Jones picked that as a business 
with profits and return on investment 
far superior to printing equipment. It 
had growth potential, too. 

So, in 1944, ATF made its first big 
step, buying into the electrical industry. 
¢ Chance—But it was as an opportunist 
—not as a long range management plan- 
ner—that Jones got into furniture. Like 
many other companies, ATF had cash 
from the war. 

“I looked at 300 companies—most of 
them overpriced because of inflated war 
profits,” Jones recalls. “Then we got 
the chance to buy Daystrom Corp. in 
Olean, N. Y. It made furniture, but it 
was also a potential money maker.” 

Jones has held onto that business for 
one simple reason 

“It makes a lot of money.” 

The purchase also provided a new 
name for ATF. A combination of the 
surnames of two Swedes who founded 
the frm, Daystrom as a name just hap- 
pened to have the ring of diversified 
technology about it. So, in 1951, Jones 
adopted it, with ATF remaining as the 
name of a separate subsidiary. 

The Korean War gave Jones a further 
chance to try newer fields; Daystrom 
set up an instrument division to make 
fire control systems for the Navy. Ia 
1954 he bought American Gyro Corp. 
in California, now runs this aircraft in- 
strument and guided missile control 
manufacturer as Daystrom Pacific Corp. 
¢ Climax—This year everything fell 
neatly into place—and once again it was 
a happy mixture of opportunity and 
Jones’s planning: 

. The Heath Co.—assemblers of do- 
it-vourself electrical kits-came on the 
market when the president was killed 
in a plane crash. When he read the 
news, Jones, a Heathkit fan himy-tf, 
quickly sent a man out—by train—to 
purchase the company from the estate. 

¢Jones got a call from the West 
Coast asking if he wanted to buy a 
big block of Weston Electrical In- 
strument Corp. stock. He did—and later 

icked up more. In May, 42 merged 
Veston into Daystrom. 

These two acquisitions will be run 
separately, each with its own president, 
as the rest of Daystrom’s operations are. 

The parent company, which this year 
will move its headquarters out of the 
ATF building to Berkeley Heights, 
N. J., simply acts as referee, consultant, 
and judge of results. Its directors do a 
sort of rotating act through the month— 
meeting first as the board of one operat- 
ing group, then as board of another 
This arrangement approximetes a hold. 
mg company setup but has the added 
advantage of keepmg a close check on 
operating results. 

This system—and his new executive 
vice-president—gives Jones ample time 
to mind his chief business right now: 
buying more companies. me 
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How Ford Holds Its Top Men 


@ Salaries match those of other leading firms. 


@ Bonuses, both current and deferred, are generous, 


and offer tax advantages. 


@ Best of all for the top men are stock options. 


Along with the historic disclosure of 
Ford Motor Co.'s financial figures 
(BW-—Dec.24'55,p74), outsiders got 
their first detailed look last week at 
what young Henry Ford II did to lure 
and keep the men he hired to rejuve- 
nate his grandfather's business. 

His top executives, — with 
Board Chmn. Emest R. Breech, have 
shared richly in the sharp rise in Ford's 
fortunes that started in 1946, the year 
they took command. 

Today, Ford’s executive compensa 
tion and incentive plan is an advanced 
modei of a modern  corporation’s 
methods of rewarding management in 
an era of high income taxes. Here's 
what a Ford executive gets: 

¢ Basic salary~ a the $100,000 to 
$200,000 bracket, not out of line with 
common practice at the top. 

¢ Bonuses. 

¢ Deferred bonuses 

¢ Stock options 

° Company contributions to a re- 
tirement plan which starts paying after 
age 65 and runs as high as $74 900 
annually. 
* Breech Deal—In addition, Breec)- 
key man in Ford’s team—has a contract 
that provides (1) a minimum of $150, 
600 a year (he actually gets $185,000) 
while he works, (2) $50,000 a year until 
he’s 65 and $25,000 for 10 vears after 
that if he leaves Ford before retirement 
and (3) $25,000 a vear for life if he 
stays with Ford unt! 1957, when he 
turns 60. Breech and five other Ford 
executives also acquired shares in Dear- 
born Motors Corp., a farm equipment 
distributing company formed in 1947. 

Ford's salaries and year-to-year bonus 
payments add up to a figure that at 
the top surpasses Chrvsler vee bat 
trails some $200,000 behind General 
Motors. 

Top man on Ford's totem pole, of 
course, is Breech. The registration 
statement filed last week with SEC as 
part of the stock sale requirements 
shows Breech earning $321,000 in 
1954—the same as Henry Il—compared 
with $300,000 for K. T. Keller, Chrysler 
chairman. Actually, you have to add 
another $136,000 to Breecti’s figure— 
the other half of his 1954 bonus that 
he won't get until 1956. This pulls 
his figure up to $457,000, compared 
with total earnings, under similar ar- 
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rangements, of $686,000 for Harlow 
H. Curtice, GM president. 

¢ High Class—This is high pay as far 
as most other industries are concerned, 
although executives of a few companies 
such as du Pont, Bethlehem Steel, 
Republic Steel, and Colgate-Palmolive 
get above the $300,00 mark (BW 
May 28'55,p186). 

Ford sets a fairly high pattern, too, 
for executives below the very top 
Ranking high among other companies, 
Ford has a well-staggered pay scale for 
officers ranging from $94,500 paid to 
William C. Ford in 1954 to a top 
(under Breech) of $270,000 to Delmar 
C. Harder and Lewis D. Crusoe, 
executive vice-presidents 
¢ Deferred Bonuses—lord'’s deferred 
bonus system was changed in 1955 
Under the new plan, 6% of the com 
pany’s income before taxes—but after 
deducting 10% on total capital invest 
ment—will be set aside as a supplemen 
tal compensation reserve, to be paid 
out by installments. 

figured on this year's estimated 
camings, the amount for 1955 will be 
sumewhere between $40-million and 
$50-million. 

This is somewhat different from the 

older plan. Under that cne, some of 
the bonus was added to “contingent 
termination credits” payable to an ex 
ecutive in five annual installments after 
he leaves. Breech and Ford himself 
have $925,000 credited to them, with 
the others ranging down to $142,500 
for William Ford. 
° Tidy Package—For Ford executives, 
all this adds up to an important pack 
age in a fridigticated sort of way. Be 
hind the complication lie two reasons 
(1) taxes, and (2) the company’s fervent 
desire to keep its management crew 
together. 

The two reasons dovetail. To gain a 
tax advantage on the money they are 
allotted but don't receive until later, 
the executives have to forgo full claim 
to it. In turn, this gives the company 
a firmer grip on the executives’ talents 
rue, they can quit and take down the 
money that has been credited to them, 
but the rules also say they can’t work 
for a competitor and they have to r 
main available to Ford as consultants 

In 1953 executives got a chance to 
share directly in the company’s growth 


as owners through a restricted stock op- 
tion plan. 

You get some idea of what has hap- 
pened since June 30, 1953—when the 
options were granted—by studying the 
case of Theodore O. Yntema, vice- 
president in charge of finance, who 
came to Ford in 1949 from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, The registration state- 
ment threw light on his case because 
he apparently is the only officer who has 
sold any stock acquired under the plan. 
¢ Case in Point—Here’s how it worked 
out for Yntema; 

In 1953, he was awarded an option 
to buy 4,000 shares of Ford’s old Class 
A (nonvoting) common, This was 
the equivalent of 60,000 shares of the 
new common that’s up for sale 

The first chance athe or the 
others, had to pick up this option came 
this year. Under the plan he could 
exercise 30% of the total-and he did 
so, buying 1,200 shares. The price 
$315 a share. The price was established 
in 1953 as being a fair market value, 
according to two outside appraisers 
Figured on the basis of the new issue, 
it amounts to $21 a share, 

His first 1,200 shares cost Yntema 
$375,000, which he could pay off in 
installments. On Aug, 31, 1955, 
Yntema sold 1,000 shares back to the 
Ford company (it had first rights at 
repurchase). The price: $902.50 a share, 

Thus, on the 1,000 shares he mack 
$587,500. Assuming he waited the 
necessary six months after buying the 
stock to have the sale treated as a long 
term capital gain, he had $440,625 lett 
after taxes, iis. remaining 200 shares, 
by a 15 to I split, became 3,000 shares 
of the new common stock—conserva- 
tively valued at better than $200,000 

which cost him $63,000. 

Moreover, he still has an option to 
buy 42,000 shares of new common to 
add to the 3,000 shares he kept from 
his initial purchase price. He can buy 
those—at sb) a share—in lots of 15,000 
in 1956, 15,000 in 1957, and 12,000 
in 1958 for a possible gain—taxable at 
25% and only if he sells—of something 
hke $2-million 
¢ Chance for Others—Fach of Ford's 
top executives, other than members of 
the family, share in this option plan. 
Breech, for instance, gets ¢ the 90,000- 
share (new basis) option limit, Each 
top officer picked up the full percentage 
available to him in 1955, 

Later, when Ford's stock is issued to 
the public, a new plan will begin. At 
the outset, the price on these options 
will be at least equal to the new isin 
price. Then, as each option is granted, 
the price will be fixed at current market 
value, Oo 
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Distribution: 


The most productive era in the nation’s his- 
tory is forcing structural changes in the 
machinery for getting goods to the consumer. 
As the pressure builds up, trends that were 
visible in 1955 will gather speed and strength. 



































Competition with discount houses will stiffen. More new products will flood the counters. 
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Straining to Move the Goods 


What will happen to the marketing 
and distribution pictures in 1956? 

Here are some of the major trends to 
keep an eye on: 

Advertising once more wil! show that 
it has departed from the historical pat- 
tern whereby advertising expenditures 
followed the sales curve. You can look 
for advertising volume to outstrip sales 
volume, as it has during the past couple 
of years. 

Fair trade will virtually die, except in 
some few areas, such as drugs, and 
toiletries, proving that the “discount 
revolution” has made its full impact on 
the economy. 

Department stores will become more 
competitive than ever as they fight 
more intensively to regain their share 
of the market. 

The friction between automobile 
dealers and makers will increase as the 
latter push sales more aggressively in a 
slightly declining market. 

Manufacturers will put more stress 

than ever on what are now commonly 
called “innovations” —new and changed 
products—in an effort to prod a some- 
what hesitant consumer to buy. 
* Common Denominator—Though at 
first glance these facets of distribution 
may seem disconnected, actually they 
are tied together by the one overwhelm- 
ing fact that dominates distribution in 
the mid-1950s; the need to push the 
nation’s enormous production through 
the pipelines to the consumer. It is this 
factor of productivity that has made the 
1950 decade a watershed in distribu- 
tion, sharply dividing it in character and 
structure from what went before. 

The prewar era was dominated by a 
different problem, which might best be 
described by the economists’ tenn “un- 
derconsumption.” True, the country 
possessed a vast production machine, 
but it wasn’t working at anything like 
capacity. The purchasing power wasn’t 
there. Essentially, the distribution ma- 
chine could have handled more goods 
had the buyers been at hand. The re- 
sult was a philosophy of protectionism 
in wholesaling and distribution, the 
goal of which was to keep a floor under 
prices so that everyone could make a 
profit or at least stay alive, even on a 
low volume. 
¢ New Pressures—Today the problem is 
vastly changed. It's aueatielle one of 
pushing a vast flow of guods through 
the distribution system, a flow that puts 
enormous strain on distribution. And 
as the pressure builds up, the strains 
and cracks in the traditional way of do- 
ing business get worse. ; 

Demand meanwhile has advanced to 
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levels no one thought possible, thanks 
partly to the enya of income 
distnubution and the development of a 
middle-income market. The consumer, 
richer than ever, plays a major role in 
setting the tone of the economy, as he 
did in 1954 when he actually led the 
way out of the country’s economic dol- 
drums of that year. 

Altogether, these changes have been 
altering the old distribution and mar- 
keting structure—and will continue to 
alter it in 1956. 


|. Advertising 


One of the most significant develop- 
ments in modern advertising occurred 
in 1954, the year the economy faltered. 
Manufacturers’ sales dropped 5%—but 
national advertising par gaa went 
up 6.5% (BW—Apr.9’55,p62). 

For long years, Madison Avenue had 
preached the doctrine that advertising 
should lead sales, not follow them, that 
it should be used to create demand 
when sales fell off. But, historically, ad- 
vertisers have paid only lip service to 
the idea—and gone on pegging their 
budgets to the sales curve. The 1954 
figures were statistical proof that the 
role of advertising—as a stimulator of 
demand in a rich economy with vast 
discretionary spending power—has f- 
nally been recognized. 
¢ Ante Up—In 1955, as will be seen 
when the Fal figures are in, advertisers 
once more pushed advertising volume a 
notch ahead of sales. Recent estimates 
made by McCann-Erickson for Print- 
ers’ Ink magazine put 1955 total ad- 
vertising volume, both national and 
local, at about $8.8-billion; this should 
come to about 2.8% of national in 
come as compared with 2.7% the year 
before. This coming vear will undoubt- 
ediy see still another jump as the pres- 
sures of competition grow greater. U.S 
business, which spent $38 per person on 
advertising in 1950 and $53 in 1955, 
will increase the ante again. 
¢ National Note—Another major trend 
in modern advertising will also show 
up more strongly than ever this year 
This is the growing importance of 
national as against local advertising. In 
the mid-1930s, overall advertising 
volume split just about 50-50 between 
local and national. By 1955, the ratio 
had shifted just over the 61% mark 
in favor of national advertising, a clear 
sign once again of the pressure that 
manufacturers are putting on to push 
the flow of goods p the distribu- 
tion pipeline. They rely less on local 
retailers, more on the efforts of their 


own central sales offices, to stimulate 
demand and to create volume. 


ll. The Price Structure 
This year, 1956, may be the year in 


which the so-called “discuunt revolu 


tion” fulfills itself. 

The present discount structure, 
giving high profits to both distributor 
and dealer, is of long-standing. It was 
set in the protectionist era, when sell 
ing costs tended to be high because of 
a relatively low volume and because 
introducing a raft of new products to 
consumers from washing machines to 
radios meant rather high selling costs. 
Moreover, in order to get broad dis- 
tribution, the manufacturers generally 
made the discount structure high 
enough to act as an umbrella over the 
most inefficient distributors and re- 
tailers. These discounts were frequently 
frozen in through resale price mainte- 
nance and other administered-pricing 
devices, ~~ 

Mass-selling in an age when volume 

is the prime factor has been smashing 
this structure, The first crack came in 
grocery retailing, with the supermarkct; 
over the past few years, the same pres- 
sure has been showing up increasingly 
in appliances and cars. 
* Realistic Approach—This past year, 
it has become clear that industry has 
finally decided to take a realistic ap 
proach to its problem of pricing at the 
retail and wholesale level. The most 
striking instance was General Electric’s 
decision to abandon the practice of 
having the factory set list prices on 
major appliances. Instead, it gave the 
distributors this prerogative (BW—Nov 
24'54,p25). This action was a recog 
tion of two things: that there are 
necessary regional differences in pricing 
and that one way to take the water 
out of the distribution margin is to let 
prices seck their own level—in general 
the level set by the discount house, 
which has succeeded in lowering the 
whole price structure in the nian Te € 
industry 

GE's most recent action—in lowering 
margins all along the line in its fair 
trade prices for small appliances is again 
» recognition of the new mass-selling 
era. GE has drastically cut back these 
prices to a “realistic” level, slashing 
my all along the line, its own 
its distributors, and its retailers. ‘The 
new fair traded retail prices are some 
what above the lowest discount house 
prices now being offered in areas where 
resale price maintenance has been 
eee out legally; they give what 
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Plenty! Take the fabulous 
Pennsylvania Turnpike . . . a sudden 
sleet storm threatens to telescope 
traffic . ,. minutes later police cars 
and maintenance trucks converge 
on critical areas . . . the situation 

is under control. 

How did everyone get the word 

so fast ? Through an RCA multi- 
channel radio system that depends 
on Lenkurt electronic carrier 
equipment to transmit many voices 
simultaneously. 

Carrier and microwave specialists 
in world communications, Lenkurt 
serves government and private 
industry alike .., providing the 


finest in “telephone-quality” 
electronic equipment. 


For their latest brochure, 

“New Horizens in Communications," 
write te Dept. M.3, 

Lenkurt Electric Company, 

San Carles, California or 

926 E. Hastings Street, 
Vancouver, British Columbia 
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“ ., on the whole fair trade is in bad shape and 
should be in even sadder shape this coming year, with 
some exceptions .. . 


“a 


GE says is a “fair” profit to all re- 
tailers. By this move, GE hopes to 
increase volume, thus making up to 
retailers through greater unit sales the 
profit they lose in the percentage of 
margin on each item. 

Should this have the impact on the 
en industry generally that GF 
thinks it will have, it is entirely pos- 
sible that the old discount structure 
will be on the ropes—thanks to the 
discount house revolution. 

* Questions—Two questions 
however, from GE’s action 

¢ Will these price cuts hold in 
face of rising prices elsewhcre in the 
economy? It is conceivable that GE 
will later have to raise prices to meet 
increased raw materials costs. On the 
other hand, it is also possible that the 
cuts made by GE will touch off a price 
war among appliance manufacturers, 
who may fight desperately for each 
other's market. 

¢ Will the action save fair trade 
in small appliances? By cutting back 
retail and wholesale prices to a more 
realistic level, GE has taken the water 
out of them and given discounters less 
leeway for price-cutting. If discounters 
choose te go along with GE, we may 
have the case of a fair trade price so 
realistic that it doesn’t need policing. 


arise, 


Ill. Discounting 


On the whole, however, fair trade is 
in bad shape and should be in even 
sadder shape this coming year, with 
some few exceptions 

It suffered major blows in several 
states im 1955~Arkansas, Georgia, 
Florida, Michigan, and Nebraska— 
where high courts knocked the laws 
on the head. There are now eight 
states (plus the District of Columbia) 
cither without any fair trade laws or 
ones that have no teeth for enfore- 
ing them. In five other states, lower 
courts have ruled against fair trade. 
Furthermore, the fair trade forces were 
jolted severely by at least two major 
defections when Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp, abandoned fair trade for 
all its smaller appliances and W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Co. quit fair trading its 
pens. Sheaffer's was the unkindest cut, 
since pen companies have been notable 
supporters up to now of fair trade. 

. to Stay-—It is clear that industry 
as a whole now accepts the discount 
houses, in deed if not in word, and wel- 
comes the volume they can produce. 
On top of this, it appears that many 
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companies are beginning to use the 
discount house to put pressure on theii 
regular dealers. In other words, where 
department stores and other outlets fail 
to put sales pressure behind a branded 

oduct, the maker can threaten to put 
his efforts behind selling through the 
discount houses. 
¢ Leveling Off—One ‘important ques- 
tion rears its head as we enter 1956: 
Will the discount house’s costs begin 
to rise as it becomes an established 
dealer and as the competition not only 
meets the discounter’s prices but pushes 
him into offering more services? There 
is some evidence that this process has 
already begun, which perhaps indicates 
that the impact of the discount has al- 
ready reached its zenith, that the price 
structure for all forms of appliance re- 
tailing are beginning to level out at the 
new low plateau. 
¢ Impact on Stores—An important fac- 
tor in this picture is now the depart- 
ment store, which stood aloof from dis- 
counting per se for years. Traditionally, 
department stores have been primarily 
alanets merchandisers, which has 
meant that in this age when hardgoods 
volume has zoomed, they have lost their 
old share of the total retail market. 
After fumbling with the many problems 
of selling appliances, the department 
stores finally, about a year or so ago, 
began to move in on the business and 
compete on the terms of the discount- 
ers. This has been so effective that in 
some cities the department stores have 
taken business away from the discount 
houses. 
¢ New Techniques--This is part of a 
more broadly competitive spirit among 
department store people, who in the past 
couple of years have begun to use un 
orthodox—for them—methods to cut 
overhead, which is the bane of the de- 
partment store, and to generate mass 
sales. These techniques ~— included 
the use of small outlets to handle used 
appliances; the hiring of armo;ies and 
other halls to pump out vast quantities 
of goods through special sales; the 
opening of stripped-down low-<ost out- 
lets in warchouses. The most striking 
cei of this trend was = this 
year by Filene’s, the big Boston store, 
whose warehouse operation is being 
watched closely by the rest of the bue-* 
ness (BW —Dec.10'55,p56). Should ‘nis 
experiment prove successful, it 4 en- 
tirely possible that departmer< stores 
may be moving into an entirely new era 
in mass‘selling. 

If department stores are finally be- 
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ginning to bow to inevitability, many 
auto dealers are still fighting it with an 
eye on the departed past. The coming 
year will see more friction between 
auto companies and their dealers, de 
spite the placatory gestures recently 
nade by both Amencan Motors. and 
General Motors. In fact, the ill-feeling 
that flared forth dramatically in the 
Senate investigation into GM's bigness 
(BW—Dec.10°55,p25) will undoubt- 
edly be made worse this year when car- 
buying tapers off slightly and the pres 
ure to sell will be turtted on full by 
Detroit. Essentially, the car makers 
hgure that the volume of sales created 
by today’s car market should make up 
for the high margin dealers used to get 
on each car. But not all the country’s 
40,000 dealers think: in volume terms. 


lV. Innovation 


One of the major trends to watch for 
this year will be the increasing empha 
sis on “innovation,” new-fangled term 
for new or radically redesigned prod- 
ucts. There is a growing realization that 
if the economy is to grow at the pace 
set by the President in his Economic 
Report to Congress—$500-billion worth 
of production by 1965—a great deal of 
this growth can only come through 
products not yet in production or even 
on the drawing boards 

An official for a major paper com- 
pany, for example, speaking at a busi- 
ness gathering, recently remarked that 
“if we are going to double Gross Na- 
tional Product and my company is going 
to do a business two or three times its 
present size, the path lies down that of 
new products.” An appliance maker 
figures that no less than 80% of the 
new volume created by it in the next 
decade must come from new products 
not being made now. 

* Spur to Research—This growing real- 
ivation is creating what is actualiy a new 
branch of marketing and motivations 
msearch. Industry must find out con- 
siderably more than it now knows about 
what people want in the way of new 
products, how they can be successfully 
launched, how to price them, how to 
avoid pitfalls, plus many other problems 

Implicit in this activity is the under 
standing that, as never before, the kind 
of rich, high-level economy we now 
have must depend on stimulating people 
to buy. We cannot depend on their 
wanting things automatically as in a 
poorer economy, where people simply 
crave more of the necessities of life. In- 
creasingly, we face the problem that 
only a wealthy, superabundant econ- 
omy faces—the problem of getting peo- 
ple to want what they don’t actually 
need. 

This is the other side of the high- 
pressure problem facing distribution and 
marketing this year. 
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Gas Price Fix... 


. . . throws Massachu- 
setts service station operators 
into a turmoil. The law affects 
four counties. 


A five-year-old gasoline-pricing law 
has just been put into force in four 
counties of Massachusetts. its stated 
aim is to stabilize prices, but its imme 
diate effect seems to have been uproar 
and confusion. 

In general terms, the law sets up 
machinery for determining the dollar 
and-cents costs of retailing gasoline 
and requires dealers in that area to 
charge at least that much 

It works this way: A certified public 
accountant makes a survey of dealers 
in a given marketing area, From this 
survey (in this case around 30% of 
the drive-in station dealers submitted 
data), the accountants get an averag 
cost of doing business. The dealers m 
the area then must add that amount 
of other basic costs—or violate the 
law. In this case, the markup was set 
at 5.9¢ a gal. The dealers then voted 
on whether this was satisfactory to 
them. 

Regular gas has been selling in the 
Boston area for as low as 19.94 and 
high test for 22.9¢. According to the 
Retail Gasoline Dealers Assn. of Massa 
chusetts, which has pushed the law 
from the start: “Disastrous price wars 
have cut gasoline dealers’ profits by as 
much as $10 to $30 a day and caused 
48% of all gasoline dealers in the area 
to go out of business within the past 
two years.” 

Reaction in the four counties this 
weck was varied. Some dealers went 
along with the law; some refused. A 
Middlesex County judge issued a tem 
porary injunction against a recalcitrant 
Esso dealer. A Suffolk County judge 
refused to issue an injunction in his 
county on the grounds that the law 
was unconstitutional. The association 
rushed to the law’s defense, said only 
6% of dealers weren't obeying. The 
American Automobile Assn. blasted 
the law for soaking the motorist and 
“inviting” rather than killing gas price 
wars 

The Massachusetts law was patterned 
after a similar law that has been on 
Michigan's books for some years. But 
it leaves some wide-open questions. 

For example: How many dealers 
must submit their figures before the 
law is in force? ‘The law simply men 
tions “retail dealers or any part thereof.” 
It does insist that all rh ws be given 
a chance to submit their data if they 
want to. 

Another key question is whether or 





Big 
deal 


The order is only for 100 pounds. 
But that’s 100 times as much of this 
particular organic chemical as has 
ever been seen at one cime. Anybody 
looking for the right kind of chemi- 
cal experience and facilities to bring 
off an assignment like that economi- 
cally should write to Eastman Or- 
ganic Chemicals Department, Dis- 
tillation Products Industries, Roch- 
ester 3, N. Y. 


i} 7} 


Distillation Products Industries 
is © diviaion of Eastman Kedak Company 
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It says, 


at economical cost, get 
FORT HOWARD 
TOILET TISSUES!’ 


Without crystal gazing any Fort Howard distrib- 
utor salesman can show you that the finest 
grades of Fort Howard tissue cost as little as 7c 
more per hundred users than a run-of-the-mill 
brand ... and pay you big dividends in softness, 
gentle absorbency, comfort and user satisfaction. 


Among the 18 grades and folds of quality-con- 
trolled tissue produced by Fort Howard there is 
sure to be ons that meets your requirements ex- 
actly Call your Fort Howard distributor sales- 


FORT HOWARD PAPER COMPAMY, Grten Bay, WISCONSIN 


for Mb Years Manuiocturers of Quality Towels, 
Toilet Tissue ond Paper Napkins 
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not the 5.9¢ includes a profit. AAA’s 
lawyer and District Attorney George 
E. Thompson of Middlesex County 
believe it does. The accounting firm 
itself says it represents costs only. 

Most important question of all is 
on the legality of the law. In some 
states, similar laws have been thrown 
out on the grounds that the survey was 
too selective. At least one dealer is chal- 
lenging the basic legality of a markup 
based on a survey. 

Finally, what about the dealer whose 
costs are less than 5.9¢ a gal? Can he 
be required to add that amount? If he 
can't, the law would seem meaning 
less. To cap the confusion, the law 
states that the provisions do not apply 
to “sales where motor fuel is sold in 
good faith to meet the competition.” 


TV Pays $2-million 
For RKO Film Library 


In the largest sale of TV films in 
history, RKO Radio Pictures sold its 
entire library of 740 feature-length 
pictures and over 1,000 shorts to the 
C&C Super Corp. Thomas O'Neil, 
RKO board chairman and president of 
General Teleradio, Inc., which ac 
quired the film company from Howard 
Hughes last summer (BW—Jul.23'55, 
p32), negotiated the sale for RKO. 
The price: $15.2-million, 

According to the trade, this move 
undoubtedly will persuade other film 
companies to release more of their 
films to television. 

Matthew Fox, who handled the pur- 
chase for C&C Super and who is presi 
dent of its new subsidiary, C&C Tele 
vision Corp., emphasized that the films 
will be sold in “orderly fashion,” so as 
not to depress the market. 

Fox's plans call for a system whereby 
independent T’V stations will build up 
their own film libraries with as much 
as a six-year supply. This will allow 
them to program films and advertising 
far in advance. Part of their payment 
may be in “spots” on which C&C 
Super will advertise its own products 
including Super Coola and other canned 
soft drinks and hand power tools 
Nearly 50% of the films already have 
been contracted for 

About 80% of the block will be 
made available immediately. The 1 
mainder are being held back under an 
agreement that permits RKO to retain 
its pictures until they have been shown 
in theatres for three vears. 

One welcome result of the sale—to 
I'V viewers at least—will be to retire 
many of the old features that have been 
haunting TV screens for years. Among 
the films that will be shown on TV for 
the first time are The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame, Citizen Kane. eno 
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REGULAR BRANDS CONTINUE TO FALL OFF 





(Billions of Cigarettes) % Chenge 


Regular trom 's4 
Camel (®. J. Reynolds) 770 — 7.2 - 
Lucky Strike (American Tobacco! 570 — 17 - 
Pall Mcll (Americon Tobacco! =~ re 
Chesterfield (tigget & Myers) 34.0 —15.0 
Philip Morris (Philip Morris) 170 —18.3 7.0 
Olid Gold @. Lorilierd) 12.0 —18.9 4.0 
Viceroy (Brown & Williamson) ~ _- 
Winston (8. J. Reynolds) -_ ovl 
Kool (Brown & Williamson) 8.5 4.2 aw jee 
Herbert Tareyton (American Tobacco) 8.0 4.0 
































New '54 
L& M (Liggett & Myers) - = +77.4. 
— ‘2.7 _ _ 
New ‘55 
—42.5 
Parliament (Philip Morris) _ _ 2.2 —18.5 
Cavalier (®. J. Reynolds) 15 —50.0 _ _ 
Others — 60.0 16 —38.5 8 +166.7 








Raleigh (Brown & Williamson) 7.1 
Marlboro (Philip Morris) ’ _ _ 5.9 
Kent (P. Lorillard) _ - 2.3 





























206.1 











Filters Win, Going Away 





The cigarette industry has emerged 
from the shadow of the cancer and 
heart disease scare. In 1955, after a 
two-year decline in sales, the industry 
gained 3.1%, according to the annual 
tabulation made for BUSINESS WEEK 
by Walter E. Kn ght, research director 
for the Louisville Chamber of Com 
merce. : 

However, the recovery still bears 
the scars of the 1953-54 slump, ‘Total 
production of 412-billion last year 
380-billion tax-paid cigarettes for do- 
mestic consumption and 32-billion tax 
free ones for export—fell far short of 
the 1952 peak of 437-hillion cigarettes 
in both categories, 

Moreover, the 1955 comeback ap- 
plied almost entirely to the filter types. 
American Tobacco As the table shows, the filters made 

Lucky Strike, Pall Mall, the year's only sales gain, nearly 

Herbert Tareyton 33.4 32.9 doubling their 1954 sales. King-sized 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco cigarettes without filters slipped a_ bit 


SHARE OF MARKET 
(Percent) 


Types Si 52 53 54°. $5 





Regular |86.9| 80.1|70.8|61.6 |54.2 
FILTERS SHOW 


ONLY GAINS 


=> 


King |12.2|18.5|26.0|28.5 |27.2 

















Filter 0.9) 1.41 3.2] 9.9\18.6 


"Revised 











SHARE OF MARKET 
(Percent) 


Componies 1954° 1955 





MAKERS 
STANDINGS 


REMAINED THE 


SAME 


—> 
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Camel, Winston, Cavalier 25.1 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco 

Chesterfield, L&a M 16.3 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco 

Viceroy, Kool, Raleigh 9.4 


Philip Morris 


Philip Morris, Parliament 87 


P. Lorillard 
Old Gold, Kent 


“Revised 


6.5 


25.8 
15.6 
10.5 

8.5 


6.1 








after a strong 1954, and regulars con- 
tinued their fide 
¢ Health Scare—Apparently the people 
who are returning to cigarettes—and 
a government survey indicates that 
14-million Americans abandoned smok 
ing between 1953 and 1954—are adopt 
ing filter cigarettes as a compromise 
with their fears about the injurious 
cftects of smoking, 

he health scare caught the cigarette 
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Zo is 
Share the Cost 


YOUR GROUP INSURANCE 
PROBLEM? 


\. 





vy 

group benefits fall heir to a fantastic 
bargain — permanent because increased 
cost due to heavy use is split equally 
between users and non-users. 

With coinsurance, Zurich-American’s 
“500° Plan moderates this situation. It 
allocates some small expenses for payment 
by ectual users of benefits. Ik equalizes 
“value received” for the same price. 

And because it combines advantages 
of basic and major medical type coverage 
at @ cost comparable to most basic plans 
alone, the "500" makes it possible for 
employers to buy insurance for employes 

while employes coniribute by paying 
their own minor expenses, trimmed of 
insurance costs 

Ask for the “500” Plan. It helps pay 
BIG) bills, mukes smatl bills smaller! 


PaAtiain 
sTiilualeiil 


135 $. LASALLE ST. © CHICAGO 3, iL. 





Top quality comes naturally at 
Southern Screw, because continu- 
ous inspection in all phases of 
manufacturing keeps Southern 
quality high. 


Southern Screws are made in a 
wide range of sizes and finishes, 
in Phillips and alotied, in flat, 
rounds or ovals, 

Machine Gerews «© A & @ Taeping Gerews + Weed 
Serews+ Wood Drive Serews + Dowel Serews + Stove 
Belts + Hanger Bolts + Retl- Thread Carriage Botte 
for samples and tock tet, write Bex 1360-wi 


Warehouses: New Vork © Chicago + Lee Angeles « Dallas 
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(1947 49 = 100) 


1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 


1946 
1947" 
1948 
1949 
1950 


1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


*VYeors of decline 
Dete USDA 











industry in a vulnerable position. Al 
though the country’s population has 
continued to rise, the increase is not 
in the generation that is coming of 
smoking age. So the market for cig- 
arettes is expanding only slightly. For 
the next few years, until a big new 
crop of smokers matures, any gains in 
cigarette sales must be in per capita 
consumption, which has gained fairly 
steadily (table, above), 

* Filter Gains—The industry's sensi- 
tivity to emotional factors, such as the 
cancer scare, shows up in the switch 
to filter cigarettes. The 94% gain of 
this type gives the filters 18.6% of the 
total market, compared with less than 
1% as recently as 1951. 

All filter brands gained except P. 
Lorillard’s Kent al Philip Morris’ 
Parliament, both of which are priced 
higher than some of the newer brands. 
Brown & Williamson's Viceroy con- 
tinued to hold the lead among filters 
with 20.1-billion cigarettes, 5.3% of 
the domestic market. R. J. Reynolds’ 
Winston was a close second with 19.5- 
billion, a 13-billion increase over its 
introductory nine months in 1954. 

The only shift in rank among the 
filters put Marlboro, which Philip 


Morris introduced during the year, into 
fourth place with an impressive 5.9- 
billion. Marlboro, now sold only im 
filter type, accounted for the only 
major development in packaging durin 
the year, with its bright-colored aa 
board box with flip-open lid. 

¢ Brand-Switching—Cigarette makers 
see filters as here to stay, regardless of 
their original gimmick as an answer to 
concern about health. They find th: 
filters responsible for much of the 
brand-switching that has been going 
on. Once a smoker has been detached 
from his established brand by a deci- 
sion to interpose a filter between the 
tobacco and his lips, he tends to shop 
around for a while before settling on 
a new favorite brand. 

Some manufacturers try to keep such 
a smoker in the family by introducing 
new filter brands under the same name 
as earlicr leading brands; others try to 
capitalize on his restlessness by launch- 
ing new brands under entirely different 
names. The industry doesn’t know vet 
which way works better. 

For example, R. J. Reynolds sells 
three types ns pe React under three dif 
ferent names; its regulars Camel and 
kings (Cavalier) declined, but its filter 
(Winston) gained. P. Lorillard, on the 
other hand, puts out all three types un 
der the Old Gold name; it, too, ex- 
perienced a decline in its regular, little 
chynge in its king, and the typical gain 
in its filter 

Two of the four leading filters 
(Winston and L & M) are relative new- 
comers to the market and Marlboro 
bears its maker's secondary brand name, 
while Old Gold, a leading brand re- 
cently issued in a filter, is down in fifth 
place. Manufacturers are still studying 
the question of brand loyalty in filters 

Packaging is under study, too. Philip 
Morris tes a victory in the battle of 
brands partly because of the eye-catch- 
in a e adopted for Marlboro 
.?P in Kings—The group of king- 
sized cigarettes without filters fell 1.7- 
billion units under 1954, which was a 
year of gains for this type. It lost 
1.3% of the total market. Three big 
name kings—American Tobacco’s Pall 
Mall, Liggett & Myers’ Chesterfield, 
and Brown & Wiilliamson’s Kool— 
countered the trend 

The sales record leads the industry 
to believe that mere king size has little 
virtue—the smoker who 1s switching to 
a longer cigarette seems to prefer a fil- 
ter, too. Most filter cigarettes are king- 
sized, but they are grouped under the 
“filter” heading. 

Kings and filters together fell short of 
taking half the total market as some 
observers had expected them to. They 
did climb from last year's"38% to 46%, 
however. [n 1950, they together ac- 
counted for only 10% 
© Regulars—All brands of regulars shared 
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Corrosion is never sold over your retail- 
er's counter ~— but it’s paid for there 
when it makes your goods cost more. 
Sales-minded executives know that 
these extra few pennies can run into 
millions of dollars in lost business. Yet, 
to pay corrosion’s huge costs, some 
companies feel they must hike their 
price and risk their market position. 


ek toa 

pe " 
4 . eu iee 
4; } a 2) 


“That'll be *10 for the order 
and 25° for the corrosion!" 


Others simply get rid of corrosion. 
Very simply. For corrosion is being 
wiped out in every industry in which 
Firestone Exon resins are doing a job. 
Makes no difference what you make. 
Or what corrosives you use. Or what 
equipment you must protect. 
Firestone produces a complete line 
of Exon resins for every type of pro- 


tective application. This ever-expand- 
ing line has proven itself in such di- 
verse applications as self-supportice 
structures, dip and spray coatings, tank 
liners, pipes, fittings, valves and paints. 
Why not drop a note to Firestone 
today? Let's see how easily your corro- 
sion headache can be eliminated by a 
specifically engineered Exon resin. 


* Corrosion is, indeed, every executive's business. And the 
unqualified success of Exon resins has made it Firestone’s business. 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
FIRESTONE PLASTICS CO., OFT. 22W, POTTSTOWN, PA 
A DIVISION OF THE FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBEER CO 





“We like BLUE CROSS 





because its one aim 


is to give our 


employees the hospital 


care they need!” 


Says ANSON B. NIXON, Chairman of the 
Board, Hercules Powder Company; President of 
the Board, Wilmington General Hospital. 


“Twenty-two years ago Blue Cross was made available to the first 
group of Hercules Powder Company employees. Today, more than 17,000 
Hercules men and women and their dependents, along with thousands of 
others in the U.S. chemical industry, of which we areu part, are better 
and more satisfied employees because of Blue Cross.”’ 


Blue Cross Plans, serving locally 
coast to coast, bring Americans 
this famed program for prepay- 
ment of hospital care...the only 
one officially approved by the 
American Hospital Association. 


wentca’s pioneer plan for pay- 
A ment of hospital expense was 
Blue Cross, Today, Blue Cross is 
still the standard of effectiveness. 
Blue Croes is different. In addition 
to approval by the American Hospi- 
tal Association, Blue Cross Plans 
have a working “partnership” with 
the hoepitals themselves. This makes 
possible the unique Blue Cross ob- 
jective: to provide for needed hos- 
pual care, 
Low in cost. Like the nonprofit vol- 
untary hospitals, Blue Cross Plans 
are not for profit. They are organized 
locally by community and hospital 
leaders, All money paid in, except 
for low expenses, is set aside to pro- 


vide hospital care. Last year, Plans 
paid $763,000,000 in benefits. 
Flexible to meet management goals. 
Blue Cross is the perfect foundation 
for any employee benefit program. 
It can be easily integrated into any 
“package” arrangement. And be- 
cause the employee may keep Blue 
Cross when he leaves the company, 
it is a valuable retirement benefit. 
Holds down overhead, speeds service. 
Everything is handled directly with 
the hospital by the Blue Cross Plan. 
Billsclear when a patient leaves, with- 
out reimbursement details. Costly 
clerical work and personnel problems 
for the employer are avoided. 

A member just shows his Blue Cross 
card at the hospital to get basic hos- 
pital services, plus costly extras. 
For facts and figures on how Blue 
Cross can serve your company, con- 
tact your Blue Cross Plan. Or write 
Blue Cross Commission, Dept. 703, 
425 North Michigan, Chicago 11, Iii. 





Some of the 345,000 companies 
bringing employees Blue Cross 


CHAMPION INTERNATIONAL CO. 
CRANE & COMPANY, INC. 
DEEP ROCK Ol CORP. 
FOOD FAIR STORES, INC. 

SCOTT ATWATER MFG. CO. 
SIMONDS SAW & STEEL CO. 
THE NATIONAL RADIATOR CO. 
TIME, INC. 











BUTE CROSS. 


© Bymbel and Blue Crom reetatered by 
the Amerean Hoemtal Association. 


25H ANNIVERSARY YEAR! 





“ .. heavier’ tobacco is go- 
ing into some filter ciga- 
rettes in an attempt to 
strengthen flavor...” 


FILTERS starts on p. 47 


in the sales loss that began in 1953 and 
continued last year. The 1955 loss 
amounted to 21.1-billion, a drop of 
9.3% from 1954. 

Heaviest losses were sustained by 
Reynolds’ Camel and Liggett & Myers’ 
Chesterfield, each with en 6-billion 
less. Philip Morris dropped 3.8-billion 
and Lorillard’s Old Gold, about 2.8- 
billion. 
¢ Company Rivalry—Among brands of 
all types, American Tobaecco’s Pall Mall, 
a king, nosed out Chesterfield, available 
in both regular and king, for third place 
in total sales, but it couldn't quite take 
second place away from its stablemate, 
Lucky Strike, as had seemed likely 
Reynolds’ Camel, the perennial leader, 
kept top place 

Shifts in sales balanced out to leave 
the companies’ relative positions un- 7; ° , 
changed (table, page 47). Only two To five OUT welfare 
companies increased their percentage of 
the market, Brown & Williamson by i 
1.5% and Reynolds by 0.7% add 7A 

lor most companies, expectations for program ‘ e effectiveness 
earnings stay bright, with encourage 
ment from a price increase for kings 


ANSON 8. NIXON, Chairman of the Board, Hercules Powder Company, also says - 


and lower taxes for some companies Wwe also belong 10 


Estimated 
Earnings Per Earnings Per 


C ommon 


an BLUE SHLD!” 


|. Reynolds 1¢ 4 
P. Lorillars se 
Philip Morris, In 5 4.5 





¢ Exports—Tax-free sales continued a “Blue Shield protection is espe- Direet handling of payments for 
aecline of several years past, dropping cially important to families. Surgi- care saves company time and expense. 
1.2-billion from 1954 hgures. The ma cal expenses can he very costly. No claims or follow-ups. 

jor decline was in shipments: to the That's why thousands of Hercules 
armed forces, which have slipped 30% men and women consider Blue 
since 1952. In the same period, com Shield not as a luxury, but as a 
on shipments overseas dropped necessity in planning protection 
for themselves and their depend- 


Easily adapted to existing employee 
welfare programs ... in both large 


and small companies. 

For full information, contact the 
Some companies are trying to recap ra local Blue Shield Plan in your own 
ture foreign markets Philip Morris ents, area, Or write Blue Shield Commis- 


(Australia) Ltd for example, . has sion, Dept. 703, 425 North Michi 
‘ ‘ ‘ : ; : + 5 pt. 703, 425 Nort ichigan, 
opened a $4-million plant in theaeud Sponsored by doctors in their Chicago 11. Illinois. 


for export operations in Asia own local areas... Blue Shield 
* Leaf Prices—Reflecting increased con 
sumption in 1955, burley prices in Ken- 
tucky markets averaged an all-time high 
of $57.78 per 100 Ib. This was $5.24 
above average 1954 opening prices. The 
gain was largely from greater demand 
for lower grades of leaf; these grades 
sold as high as $15 above support price ong? 
while better grades ran only $1 or so doctor bill is paid. 


above supports. According to industry Low in cost. All Blue Shield Plans y 7 
reports, the “heavier” tobacco is going are operated strictly not-for-profit. }), UT SHIELD 
into some filter cigarettes in an attempt ° 


Dues and benefits are set locally to fit 
to strengthen flavor. eno 


Pians help people meet surgical- 
medical-maternity expense. 


Pays generous, specific sums for 
hundreds of different operations and 





for many nonsurgi. al services, inelud- 
ing maternity care. Often the entire ® 





local needs and conditions. ® Hervice marks req. by Blue Shield Medical Care Plane 
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In Production 


Westinghouse Lets GE Move In 
On Its Circuit Breaker Business 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. turned over part of its 
business last week to its chief competitor, the General 
Electric Co. Westinghouse amended a long-standing 
license agreement to pm GE to manufacture Westing- 
house+atented circuit breakers for sale to other manu- 
facturers of distribution transformers. 

Heretofore, GE's license permitted it to make the 
item solely for use and sale in GE transformers, Westing- 
house said it made the move to protect utility and gov- 
ernment customers who had harmed—by the 
current strike against Westinghouse—through no fault 
of their own. 

The move had extra impact for several reasons. The 
transformer business is one line in which many people 
in the trade consider Westinghouse to be the leader. 
Also, it followed several actions by Westinghouse that 
were bound to influence public opinion about the strike— 
including $100 interest-free loans to all strikers idle 
for 30 days, 


New British Auto Engine 
Works on Unorthodox Principle 


An announcement from London rocked the automo 
tive world this week. It told of a revolutionary design 
in internal combustion engines that promises to round 
out the innovations started by the Ferguson suspension 
and transmission system announced last month (BW 
Dec.3'55,p27). The engine will be unveiled next 
W ednesday 

Designer Granville Bradshaw, 67, one of Britain's in- 
ventive pioneers, claims his engine will produce at least 
30°% more power for its size than any other engine. He 
says it can work on any liquid fuel, is air-cooled, has only 
mine moving parts, and will run 200,000 mi. without 
requiring an overhaul, It comes in either two-cycle or 
four-cvcle design. 

The engine, named the Omega, departs from the prin- 
ciple of pistons going up and down in cylinders. In 
stead, it has double-ended pistons that oscillate in a 60- 
degree are within a doughnut-shaped cylinder. Com 
pression and explosion take place alternately between 
faces of adjacent pistons 


Russians Threaten Purge 
Over Lag in Machine Output 


The Russians have decided to do something about the 
lag in machinery for food processing. Pravda, official 


52. Production 


Communist Party newspaper, is blasting the Food In- 
dustry Administration of the Ministry of Machinery & 
Instruments for repeated failure to meet schedules. 

Of the 76 of new machines planned for 1955, 
only 19 were by June, Lack of equipment 


especially hurt the sugar industry, which reportedly 
loses thoissands of tons of sugar each year from this 
cause. 

Pravda’s ax is aimed at Comrade Krikunov, head of the 
chief administration, ariel Deputy Minister Pogrebenko, 
who head the machine branch. 


Radioactive Waste Finds Use 
in Making Polyethylene Plastic 


Britain's atomic engineers say they have found a way 
to extract radioactive waste products from atomic - er 
plants and to convert them into a form suitable for 
industrial use. 

For example, Caesium 137, one of the waste products, 
is rated at several million curies of radioactivity a yerr 
Experiments have shown that as little as 100,000 curics 
will produce 1,000 tons of polyethylene plastic from 
ethylene gas—the gas is converted into plastic by mere 
exposure to the radioactivity of the caesium. 

Cost of the radiation material in such a process is esti- 
mated at about 1/2¢ per pound of plastic produced. Ex- 
perts sav that plastics such as methacrylate, styrene, and 
some of the fumerates could be produced similarly. 


New Handbook for Automation 
Will Require Three Volumes 


Ramo-W ooldridge Corp. of Los Angeles is tackling the 
job of developing a three-volume handbook on auto- 
mation, as a reference for engineers and businessmen 

The set is designed to give practicing engineers a 
basic handbook of data and methods, with emphasis 
on new equipment and techniques. For businessmen, 
it will be an introduction to ways of applying automa 
tion to their problems. 


Production Briefs 


An improved technique for making transistors is an 
nounced by Westinghouse. Usually, temperatures have 
to be carefully controlled, else the layer of germanium 
that is the heart of the device will have the wrong thick- 
ness. High temperatures melt awav the layer while 
colder temperatures make it thicker. The Westinghouse 

rocess makes use of a cooling period that allows the 
ine to build up to the required thickness. 

Selenium rectifier production wil! be increased in 1956 
This is announced by Radio Receptor Co., Inc., New 
York, which has developed a new method of electro- 
forming rectifiers, The company is expanding capacity 
to increase its output by 40°. It is offering distributors 
10¢ each for used selenium rectifiers that are returned; 
the company reclaims the scarce selenium metal 
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morE COPPER IS COMING 


and Pima mines are headed for greater output. 

Canada will add more production at Gaspé, Campbell 
Chibougamau and Opemiska. Many new properties are 
being developed. Substantial future output is expected 
from Brunswick, Geco, Granduc and Canam, to mention 


Never before has peacetime copper output been so great. 

In 1955 alone, free world refined production totalled an 
estimated 2,732,997 tons. Yet even today’s record tonnages 
will be exceeded as new copper mines swing into full pro- 
duction and existing properties expand operations. 

On the African continent, substantially increased produc- 
tion is expected from Bancroft, Chibuluma, and Kilembe. 

In South America, expansion at El Teniente, Chuquica- 
mata and La Africana, has been announced. Under devel- 
opment are Cuajone, Toquepela, Quellevaco, and Indio 
Muerto. 

In the United States (already the world’s largest pro- 
ducer), San Manuel, Butte, Tripp, White Pine, Osceola, 


only a few of these new projects. 

The copper industry has the capacity to produce copper 
faster than ever. 

From known deposits . . . from mines now under devel- 
opment and from ore bodies now being explored . . . more 
copper is on the way. For particulars, write today to 
Copper and Brass Research Association, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, New York, 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


Q COPPER & BRASS 


eee AM INDUSTRY BOURCE OF TECHNOLOGICAL AID, INCL UOING A LIBRARY OF TECHNICAL LITERATURE ANO A COUNCK OF OrECcIALIETS. 


COPPER OF ITS ALLOYS PROVIDE THESE ADVANTAGES: 


Best conductor of “Ys Does not rust... 
clecticity commercially § [- | High corresion 
eveileble resistance 











re... 


How we work steel to make steel work for you 





There’s something personal we put 
into the life of every motor we build 


Pictured above is one of the skilled 
specialists who build integral hp 
motors at A. O, Smith. Each of 
these men is proud of his work 
proud that he is personally 
responsible for complete assembly 
of every motor he builds. This 
pride is an invisible part of every 
A. OQ. Smith electric motor... 
assuring tireless dependability to 
original manufacturers and ulti- 
mate users of powered equipment. 
What's more, A. O. Smith mo- 
tor engineers offer you freedom 
from the usual limitations of 
standard motors. Your special de- 


12 plenty in, MEW JERSEY © PENNSYLVANIA * OHIO + WISCONSIN © ILLINOIS + TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA © intermations! Division: MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN i 





sign is our standard. Torque, 
speed and horsepower are pre- 
cisely matched to your needs 

A. O. Smith’s modern, mecha- 
nized plant is equipped to produce 
these application-engineered mo- 
tors economically and in quantity. 

It's good business to depend on 
A. O. Smith manpower for elec- 
tric motors (14 to 150 hp). Write 
for free, illustrated brochure that 
shows our complete facilities and 
unique approach to quality motor 
manufacture . . . one of the many 
ways we work steel to make steel 
work for you. 





iene ili 
A.0Smith | 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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Tally on Industrial Research 


National Science Foundation report gives first nation- 
wide picture of research and development spending by in- 


dustry. 


It has long been a sacred truth that 
the expansion of the U.S. economy 
depends greatly on new scientific dis- 
coveries and their applications within 
industry. Also, it has been quite evi- 
dent that scientific research has ex- 
perienced a tremendous growth over 
the past 15 years. 

But little has been known of the 
dimensions of research programs. About 
a year ago, the VU. S. pept. of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics made a sur- 
vey of industrial research for the 
National Science Foundation. Its aim: 
to put together, for the first time, a 
nationwide statistical picture of sci- 
entific research and development, ~ 

Last week, a preliminary report 
(Science and Engineezing in American 
Industry) was published by the National 
Science Foundation (BW—Dec.24'55, 

58). 

' Total Outlay—Packed within the 41- 
pase report is information that industry 
1as been able to do no more than guess 
at in the past. Probably the most 
significant piece of information to come 
trom the survey concerns the total 
cost of research and development to 
private industry. In 1953, which is 
the latest year for which figures are 
available, private industry spent $3.7- 
billion for research and development 
in the natural sciences and engineering. 
This represents about two-thirds of ai 
the research and development work that 
was done in the U. S. in 1953. The 
other one-thirds, which boosts the total 
cost to more than $5-billion, was done 
by educational institutions, government 
agencies, and other types of organiza- 
tions. Of the research and development 
work that was conducted by private 
industry, more than one-third of it 
was done for the federal government. 

¢ The Leaders—The electrical equip- 
ment industry and the aircraft industry 
lead all others in the scale of their 
research and development programs. 

But in basic research, which the 
National Science Foundation defines as 
projects that are not identified with 
—_— products or process applications, 
the chemical industry far surpassed all 
other industries in dollars spent. Basic 
research cost near $150-million in 1953, 
or 4% of the total cost of industrial 
research and development. The chemi- 
cal industry accounted for $38-million 
of that. 
¢ Numbers—iIn this survey, BLS 
counted up about 554,000 engineers and 
scientists. About 30% of these-—some 


157,000—were engaged in research and 
development activities, About 45% 
of the chemists were employed in re- 
search; and development. ¢ profes- 
sions with the highest proportions of 
its members doing research and develop- 
ment work were the physicists and the 
biological scientists, each with 60%. 
« V Spends What—The National 
Science Foundation says that more than 
15,000 companies are contributing to 
the nation’s research and development 
effort. Of these, about 13,000 have 
less than 500 employees. NSF says 
that the survey indicates that many 
more small companies are conducting 
research and development than was 
suggested by any previous study 

But the bulk of research and develop- 
ment work—when measured in dollars— 
is carried on by a relatively small group 
of companies. The 375 largest com 
panies included in the survey performed 
about 70% of the nation’s research and 
development. 

The two leaders, the electrical equip 
ment and aircraft industries, spent $755- 
million and $758-million respectively 
in 1953. Next in line were automo- 
tive, chemical, machinery, profession 
and scientific instruments, petroleum, 
telecommunications, and fabricated 
metal products. Together, these nine 
industry groups accounted for about 
nine-tenths of the estimated total cost 
of industrial research and development. 
*« Where Engineers Work—The metal- 
working industries employ more than 
half of the 409,000 engineers that were 
covered by the BLS survey. Over a 
third of these were in three industries: 
machinery, electrical equipment, and 
aircraft—all in eae ok 

Several nonmanufacturing industries— 
transportation, public utilities, telecom, 
munications, construction— also use 
many engineers. According to NSF, 
each employed between 25,000 and 
30,000 last year, 

The chemical industry emploved 
slightly more than 25,000 engineers at 
the time of the survey; the petroleum 
industry employed 23,000, 
¢ Omissions—A few branches of private 
industry were excluded from the survey 
because their spending on research and 
development is extremely small, NSF 
says that the most important of the 
excluded groups, in terms of scientific 
and engineering research, are trade 
associations, commercial laboratories, 
scientific and engineering consulting 
firms, and self-employed persons. ano 
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Reading 


our mail... 


Our mailma. often brings us 
letters from people who ask: Have 
you a picture of the Hartford Stag 
that you can send me? 


Yes, we anewer, we certainly have. 
A big 10° x 11” full color picture. 


Would you like one, too? We'll be 
happy to send it to you, Just write 
“Hartford Stag picture” on a2¢ postal, 


print your name and address and 


mailto Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 

pany 

Year In and Year Out You'll Do Well 
with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartlord Live Stock Insurance Company 
Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey 
Hartiord '5, Connecticut 
New York Underwriters Insurance Company 
New York 8, New York 
Northwestern Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company 
Twin City Fire Insurance Company 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 





— 


COATS* BURCHARD 


COMPANY 


APPRAISERS 


44°23 Ravensweed Avenve 
Chicage 40, illinois 


* Appraisals for Correct 
Insurance Coverage and 
Proof of Loss 


© Depreciation Studies 
* Property Ledgers 








56 0 New Products 


NEW PRODUCTS 





Hartford 15, Conn., Dept. B. 





. 


Hefty Section “Gang” for the Railroad 


Ballast from old railroad beds can be 
put to use again quickly with this ma- 
chine 

It reclaims ballast at the rate of 
140 tons an hour. It’s said to enable 
railroads to save more than $1 a ton 
wer the cost of new ballast. 

\ feeder at the front of the machine 


carries ballast from the rail bed to a 
loading belt. Dirt and useless stones 
are dumped through a shaker screen. 
I'hen a convevor belt loads the ballast 
into railroad cars 


* Source: Athey Products Corp., Chi 
cago, Ill. 


The Answer to a Long Search? 


his simple hand-soldenng tool could 
be the answer to years of research. It 
has been developed for the fluxless 
soldering of aluminum with any normal 
solder. Fabricators have long sought a 
method of making corrosion-resistant 
joints in high strength aluininum alloys 
without weakening the alloys. 

In this arr developed by Tilt 


man Langley, Ltd., you first apply the 
solder, then use a brush with 4 lass 
filaments to brush the heated ome com 
The brush rubs the aluminum oxide 
through the solder and this provides a 
firm joint. 


¢ Source: Sidney-Barton, Ltd., 15-25 
Breams Buildings, London, England. 
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Now Anaconda is pouring aluminum—120,000,000 pounds a year 


EXPANDING Uses for aluminum have kept 
demand above supply. That is why 
Anaconda, producer of many nonfer- 
rous metals, becarne—on August 15--a 
major producer of primary aluminum. 
Already the first ingots have been 
poured in Anaconda’s new plant at 
Columbia Falls, Montana. Soon pro- 
duction will hit an annual rate of 
120,000,000 pounds. 
ANACONDA’S CONTRIBUTION: Anaconda 
approached aluminum with the 
thoroughness and imagination that 
brought it leadership in copper. 
Anaconda metallurgists and pro- 


duction experts scoured the world for 
advanced manufacturing techniques. 


As a result, the great new plant near 


Hungry Horse Dam is turning out 
commercial aluminum of the finest 
grade at a new low rate of power con 
sumption 

WHERE WILL THE METAL GO? Part will vo to 
the Anaconda Wire & Cable Com 
pany, already in production with a 
broad line of aluminum wire and cable 
for electrical purposes. Five strate 
gically located mills make it avail 
able on a nationwide basis. Some will 
go to Anaconda’s other subsidiary 








The American Brass Company, to 
become strips sheets, tubes, rods, spe- 
cial shapes for industry, A big share 
will be sold to other manufacturers, 

Anaconda 


the traditions of quality and service 


In aluminum follows 
estublished in copper and its alloys 
for over 60 years. Whatever your 
problem in nonferrous metals, the 
Man from Anaconda can help you. 
See him soon. The Anaconda Com- 


pany, 25 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y 


ANACONDA 








They keep rolling 
on wheels by Keisey-Hayes 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheels are part of the life-line of America. 
They must keep rolling night and day, every day to bring you food, clothing, 
essential supplies. Manufacturers of vital motor transport vehicles 
are well aware of this fact. That's why for more than 45 years, they 
have relied on wheels engineered and manufactured by the 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


KELSEY @ HAYES 


A Major Supplier to the Automotive, Aviation and Agricultural Industries 


Wheels, Brckes, Brake Drums, Speciol Parts for all Industry 9 Plants— Detroit and Jackson, Mich. ... 
McKeesport, Pa... . los Angeles, Windsor, Ont, Canada . . . Dovenport, la. (French & Hecht Farm implement ond Wheel Div) 
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The nuclear armaments race between the U.S. and Russia will get 
hotter in 1956. 


So will the disarmament race-—between U.S. efforts to get agreement 
on foolproof nuclear controls end Soviet moves to stymie these but still 
maintain a peace initiative. 


This is the paradox the world faces in the New Year. 


Air-atomic power now gets the main stress In the U.S. defense pro- 
gram. Since our security hinges on it, that’s where the priorities will go in 
next year’s defense budget. 


On the other hand, Pres. Eisenhower can be expected to follow up the 
lead he took last surmer with his aerial inspection plan. Already this has 
top place in United Nations disarmament discussions The Pope has just 
thrown his weight into the scales by calling for a renowed effort to reach 
an East-West agreement. 


The President may well try to give his proposal another push in his 
State of the Union message. 


There will be no letup in the Soviet drive to surpass the U.S. in nuclear 
weapons and the means to deliver them. 


True, the Bulganin-Khrushchev regime has just announced an 8.5% cut 
in its defense budget for calendar 1956. And no doubt the Russians are 
cutting their spending on conventional forces and arms. 


But examine the budget figures and the speech of Finance Minister 
Arseny Zverev and you find that total defense vutlays will be as big or bigger 
than those for 1955, 


Soviet outlays for heavy industry are to keep going up—another indica- 
tion that the Kremlin means to continue the arms race. 


The Kremlin is merely using what amounts to a phoney defense cut 
to (1) impress the world with its peaceful intentions; and (2) cover up its 
real purpose-—sabotage of any effective control and reduction of nuclear 
armaments. 

-—-e— 


The British aren’t wasting any time meeting the Russian challenge in 
India, Three developments tell the story: 


¢ No sooner had Bulganin and Khrushchev left India than London signed 
a long-term atomic energy agreement with New Delhi. Under the agreement 
the British are to build a research reactor for India (Canada also is building 
the Indians a reactor) and to supply atomic fuel. 


¢ Associated Electrical Industries, Ltd. has just signed a 15-year contract 
with the Indian government. AEI will act as engineering consultant for a 
$56-million electrical equipment plant the government is building under the 
new five-year plan. 


* A consortium of British firms expects to close a deal soon to finance and 
build the Indian government a 1-million-ton-a-year steel plant. The Czechs 
have tried to cut in on this business, but London thinks the British firms have 
the inside track. 


—@-- 


Western controls over trade with Red China may be relaxed soon. 
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Our NATO allies want to apply the same embargo list to Red China as 
they now use for Russia and its European satellites. They don’t see any scnse 
in the present distinction. 


The whole question is due for an airing before the Consultative Group— 
a body that coordinates trade controls for the Western Alliance. A meeting 
had been slated for late 1955 but was postponed when the Geneva conference 
of foreign ministers flopped so badly. 


The U.S. is not likely to change its trade policy. (We now have a com- 
plete embargo on trade with Red China.) But the chances are that Washington 
will consent—under pressure—to having Britain, Western Europe, and Japan 
trade more freely with the Chinese Communists. 


—O— 


Algeria will be the first order of business for the government that 
emerges from next Monday's elections in France. 


Unless Paris can find an Algerian solution scon, France will face the 
same kind of situation the British have faced in Malaya for the past eight 
years. Today there are 200,000 French troops in Algeria. But they haven't 
been able to check growing terrorism by some 5,006 to 10,000 Fellaghah. 


There are differences between Algeria and Malaya, of course. For one 
thing the French are dealing with Moslem fanatics who have strong popular 
backing—and not with Communist rebels relying largely on outside help. 
Then, the French don’t have big revenues from rubber and tin to sustain 
thei; military effort. 


Add it up, and you have the makings of a catastrophe for France. 


OO 


Washington worries about events in Argentina—especially this week’s 
selzure of the Argentine assets of Henry J. Kaiser and Williams Chemical 
Co., two U.S. outfits that had close dealings with the Peron regime. 


It's all part of the Aramburu government’s attempt to confiscate “ill- 
gotten gains” of Peronism. Ali told, some 600 persons, 169 companies (quite 
a few of them European) have been ordered to “justify their riches” or be 


expropriated. 


Washington takes it for granted that the U. S. companies, as well as some 
other foreign corporations, will regain their assets. 


That's not what worries the experts. Their real worry is that the asset- 
freeze, and the way it’s handled, indicates confusion, and lack of confidence 
within the revolutionary government (BW—Dec.24’55,p70). That, plus 
reports of rising potitical unrest, seems to make the Buencs Aires regime a 
dubious candidate today for U.S. aid. (The U.S., remember, has said right 
along that it stands ready to help, once stability returns.) 


Moreover, the mere word “confiscation” can scare off foreign invest- 
ment for years, regardless of the merits of the case. And Argentina needs 
investment badly. 

Covtents copyrighted wader the general copyright en the Deo. 31, 1965, lseue—Besiness Week, 550 W. 42nd Bt. New York, N.Y. 





Sylvania’s new St. Marys incandescent lamp plant was “all dressed 
up” to receive visitors at the recent dedication. Nearly 1,000 


persons attended ceremonies. 


Operations in new St. Marys plant were started by 
means of atomic energy. Here Frank J. Healy, a 
Sylvania Director and Vice President-Operations in 


charge of the Lighting Division, brings radiation 
detector near atomic fuel to close electric circuit and 
start lampmaking machines. 








Fastest growing name in sight! 


“The most modern incandescent lamp 
plant in the world” — this description fits the 


new facility which Sylvania has just completed in 
St. Marys, Pa. Containing the latest production and 
materials-handling equipment, this highly mecha- 
nized plant symbolizes Sylvania’s rapid rise in the 
lighting industry. 

This growth results from the determination of 
Sylvania’s entire organization to take advantage 
of expanding opportunities in the electrical indus- 
try. Witness the recent national introduction of 
“Softlight,” a new concept in lighting by Sylvania’s 
Lighting Division. This new incandescent lamp, 
the most important advance in home lighting in 
years, provides a soft, glareless “quality” light. It 


has set a new trend in the lighting industry—a 
reason why Sylvania is described as “The fastest 
growing name in sight.” 

The St. Marys plant is evidence that Sylvania will 
continue its growth, to meet the expanding oppor- 
tunities of tomorrow. Throughout the fields of light- 
ing, television, radio, electronics, atomic energy, 
and advanced research, Sylvania is preparing to 
meet future needs —in the home, in commerce and 
industry, in the armed services, , 


Syivanta Evecrnic Paonvers Inc. 
1740 Baoapway, New York 19, N, Y. 
In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd. 
University Tower Building, Montreal 


W SYLVANIA } 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC 


LIGHTING * RADIO « ELECTRONICS * TELEVISION * ATOMIC ENERGY 
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Higher Wages, Fewer Strikes 


@ In an election year, unions will sidestep strikes big 
enough to arouse public reaction against labor. 

@ With the boom riding high, monagement will try 
to avoid any interruption in production—even at a price. 


@ Only cloud on the horizon is the upcoming renego- 
tiation of the Steelworkers’ contract. 


All signs point to a costly but peace- 
ful new year for management's bargain- 
ing with its unions. As in 1955, set- 
tlements probably will show big wage 
increases—perhaps close to this year's 
average of about 12¢ an hour—and addi- 
tional big fringes. A few big strikes 
will make headlines, but otherwise the 
prospect is for another unusually quiet 
ycar 

There are two important reasons for 
this outlook. Politically conscious 
unions will bend over backward in a 
Presidential election year to avoid any 
strikes big enough to stir public reac- 
tion against labor. And 1956 is open- 
ing up with a continuing business boom 
calculated to carry through the first six 
months; uninterrupted production, even 
at a cost, will be a goal of key indus- 
tries 

Ihe year's most important bargain- 
ing is expected in basic steel, where the 
entire contract is up for renegotiation. 
But such long-depressed industries as 
textiles are beginning to move ahead, 
and hard bargaining by raise-hungry 
unions may bring settlements that will 
lift 1956 raise averages. 

* Forecast—Generally, here is the out- 
look 

¢ First and second-quarter com- 
pany profit statements will be sizable. 
\ircraft and steel contracts, the most 
important “nes of the {rst half-year, 
will be based on these statements, even 
though some union economists are pre- 
dicting a leveling off of the economy 
in the last six months of 1956. 

¢ While some labor leaders are 
wary of pushing too far in the face of 
last years substantial economic gains, 
the pressure on most negotiators will 
be too strong to avoid large demands. 
The unionists’ share-the-prosperity phi- 
losophy will prevail. Deferred wage in- 
creases from last year's bargaining— 
from 44¢ to 10¢ an hour payable in 
1956—will help keep the pressure on in 
industries where wage increases must 
be negotiated. 

¢ Trouble, if it comes, will 
ably be less over the total cost o 


rob- 
the 


@& Labor 


contract package than over how the 
cost will be divided—that is, over how 
much of it will go into fringes. 

* Soft Spot—Trouble over the package 
division is particularly likely in the 
steel industry, where bargaining will 
have the greatest effect on the whole 
cconomy. 

The giant United Steelworkers, 
headed by David J. McDonald, won't 
iay its demands on the table until April. 
However, it is already committed to 
negotiations for another pay boost from 
the booming steel industry, a shorter 
work week, and a “real” guaranteed 
annual wage. Moreover, it wants a full 
union shop to match that negotiated 
by the United Auto Workers and Gen- 
crai Motors and other auto employers 
in 1955. 

Steel companies may be willing to 
pay well for continued production. At 
the same time, they are likely to be 
reluctant to put any part of their set- 
tlement money into any kind of guar- 
anteed annual wage. Such a plan de- 
mands at least a reasonable chance that 
“esgeeane can be spread out to stabi- 
ize employment, and the steel industry 
insists this isn’t feasible. 
¢ Setting the Pattern—Last year, 
McDonaid’s good relations with the 
steel industry Lasuht a substantial 15¢ 
raise in a wage reopening. This time, 
if there is a Seadvous , it is likely 
to be on terms similar to those USW 
negotiated with the can industry in 
1955—a 52-week supplementary unem- 
ployment benefits plan paying more 


than UAW’s 26-week plan. It's 
McDonald's minimum objective for 
1956 


Whatever basic steel settles for will 
become a pattern to be pressed by 
USW at other stecl bargaining tables. 
The SUB plan won by the auto union 
has now been extended to almost 100 
auto and auto parts contracts. What- 
ever is won by USW in basic stec] will 
probably be extended during 1956 to 
another 100 or so stecl employers. 

* Built-In Pressure—Other industries, 
such as aircraft, shipbuilding, trucking, 


and oil, may not have to fight hard to 
avoid SUB plans—if they face the de- 
mands at all—but there’s a built-in 
pressure from wage and fringe con- 
tracts signed last year. ; 

Without bargaining, coal miners will 
get an 80¢-a«lay pay boost on Apr. 1. 
Auto workers are assured a minimum 
6¢ hourly increase at midyear. Some 
construction wages will advance by be- 
tween 5¢ and 15¢ during the next 12 
months. In addition, should livin 
costs climb, millions of workers will 
collect cost-of-living payments. 

Besides wages, the pressure for fringe 
gains hionek more complete health 
and welfare coverage will be a big item. 
Many unions, probably steel included, 
will go after an insurance plan that 
covers long-term or “catastrophe” ill- 
ness—helped in bargaining by a plan 
already established by General Electric. 
¢ Outside Influences—Except for poiiti- 
cal considerations, outside influences on 
bargaining are expected to be small. 
There’s no important labor legislation 
up before Congress that will affect the 
picture, and the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration will continue to avoid taking 

rt in disputes. In recent months, 

th labor and management grou 
have tried to get their cases to Vash. 
ington, but katt mediators are doing 
all their work in the field under orders 
to keep them away from government 
headquarters. 

The AFL-CIO merger is too new to 
have much influence on the bargaining 
scene. The immediate merger of AFL 
and CIO unions in the meat industry 
will mean a combined negotiating 
drive, but other mergers will be slow 
in coming. Meanwhile, there's a 
counter force at work: Some union 
officials who are wary of criticism of 
AFL-CIO “monopoly” may be more 
‘Cautious in bargaining to avoid any 
threat of a government crackdown. 
¢ Deviations—There may be seveml 
deviations from 1955 bargaining this 
year. New fringes, such as SUB in 
1955, are unlikely. True, unions are 
talking of a shorter work week, but a 
breakthrough would probably have to 
come from the Steelworkers. The in- 
dustry insists a shorter week would be 
economically unfeasible, and USW— 
with other big issues pending—is likely 
to table this one in order to avoid a 
fight over principles. 

One 1955 surprise was the spate of 
long-term contracts. More than half 
the major contracts opening up this 
year are cpen on wages only (table, page 
64). ED 
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A nut,..@)..washer..(o)..and — 2 
sealing gasket. (0). oe 


ALL IN ONE... 






A new gasketing idea that is 
already saving automobile 
manufacturers thousands of 
man hours in assembly. 


DAREX “FLOWED.-IN” GASKETS have radi- 
cally changed a time-honored (but time-wast- 
ing!) method of attaching chrome trim to autos. 
Contrasted with the traditionally slow method «f hand 
assembling gasket to fastener, the DAREX method auto- 
matically pre-gaskets the part by machine. So that now a single 
fastener — applied in a single operation — fastens the trim 
and seals the hole against seepage of dirt and moisture. 
With the DAREX “Flowed-in” Process, the application of 
gasket to part is done by the fastener manufacturer. The 
process is completely automatic from hopper to tote box. 
Nozzles flow liquid gasketing compound onto the part. The 
compound is vulcanized into a rubbery gasket integral with 
the part cooled, and delivered complete, at the rate of 200 





per minute. Users save thousands of man howirs in assembly, 

Dewey and Almy does not make the fasteneis shown above. 
We supply their manufacturers with gasketing compounds 
and machines to apply them. Perhaps your business can bene- 
fit from the DAREX “Flowed-in” Process . . . or other 
Dewey and Almy products below. Write today! 


EY and ALMY 
(DAY piiuie tude Company 


Division of W. R. Grace & Co. 

; Cambridge 40, Massachusetts 
. .. products keyed to basic human needs « 
Sealing Compounds for Food Cans * CRYOVAC Bags for Food Packaging * Orgonic Chemicals * Battery Separators * Flowed-in Gaskets * Shoe Materials 
Meteorological Bal! * Chemical Products for the Construction industry * Resin Adhesives * Soda Lime * Print Blankets ond other speciclized Belting 
Offices or Subsidiaries in principal U.S. cities, Buenos Aires, Copenhagen, London, Melbourne, Milan, Montevideo, Montreal, Naples, Faris, $60 Pavio, Wellington 











Bargaining Dates for 1956 


A few will set patterns 


Deferred 
Wage Increases 


Company 
or Association 


Expiration Wage 


Industry Union Employees Date Re-opening 





19,500 
34,000 


Communications New England Tel. & Tel. Independent 


Transportation Douglas Aircraft Co., Calif. Machinists Gvarterly cost-of-living 


Equipment 


Communications 


Transportation 
Equipment 


Textile 


General Dynamics, Inc. 
San Diego 


New York Telepnone Co. 


North American Aviation, Inc. 


(California and Ohio) 


Dan River Mills 
Danville, Va. 


Chemicals & AlliedDow Chemical Co. 


Products 


Transportation 
Equipment 


Paper & Allied 
Products 


Petroleum 


Transportation 
Equipment 
Primary Metals 


Transportation 
‘Equipment 

Mining 

Primary Metals 


Food 


Rubber 


Communications 


Railroads 


bt Labor 


Midland, Mich. 


Boeing Airplane Co., 
Seattle Div. 


international Paper Co., 
Southern Kraft Div. 


Sinclair Oil Corp. 

Pacific Coast Shipbuilders 
Assn. 

U. S. Steel, etc. 


Bethlehem Stee! Corp., 
Shipbuilding Div. 


Bituminous Coal 
Operators Assn. 


Kennecott Copper 
Corp. 


Armour & Co. 


Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. 


New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co. 


Class | Railroads 


Class | Railroads 


Railway Express 
Agency 


Auto Workers 
Machinists 


17,500 
15,100 


Independent 18,200 


Auto Workers 32,800 


Textile 
' workers 


District 50 


10,000 
6,400 


Machinists | 22,000 


Paperworkers 11,800 
Pulp Sulphide 

Workers 
Bro. of 

Electrical 

Workers 


Oil, Chemical 

Metal Trades 
Dept. 

Steelworkers 350,000 

Marine & Ship- 12,000 
building 

United Mine 200,000 
Workers 

Mine-Mill 


9,000 
14,000 


11,000 


Packinghouse 25,000 
Workers 


Meat Cutters 6,000 


Rubber 
Workers 


22,000 


Communi- 
cations 
Workers 

Four operating 300,000 
brother- 
hoods 

15 non- 
operating 
unions 


Railway 
Clerks 


10,000 


625,000 


36,000 


Open end On 30-day 
notice 


Open end On 30-day 
notice 


Open end On 30-day 
notice 


payments, starting Feb. 


Quarterly cost-of-living 
payments, starting Jan. 
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Company Expiration Wage. Deferred 
Industry or Association Union Employees Date Re-opening Wage increases 





Rubber Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Rubber 24,000 February, On 60-day 
Workers 1237 _—s notice 
Petroleum Atlantic Refining Co. Independent 11,000 March, On written 
1957 notice 
Rubber B, F. Goodrich Co. Rubber 15,000 March, On 60-day 
Workers 1957 notice 
Glass Owens-lilinois Glass Co. Glass Bottle 10,000 March, On request 
Blowers 1957 by either 
side after 
March 1, 
1956 
Transportation Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Machinists 12,000 After March 
Equipment Marietta, Ga. 31, 1956 
Rubber U. S. Rubber Co. Rubber 35,000 On 60-day 
Workers notice 
Apparel Clothing Manufacturers Assn. Clothing 150,000 On or before 
Workers Feb. 1, 1956 
Scientific Sperry Corp. Electrical 12,000 5.3¢ May 23, 1956 
Instruments Workers 
Primary Metals Aluminum Co. of America Aluminum 110,000 
Workers . 


notice 


Chemicals & American Viscose Corp. Textile 11,000 July, 1956 
_ Allied Products Workers , 
Fabricated Metal American Can Co. Steelworkers 20,000 - Sept. 30, 
‘ Products 1956, on 
60-day 
notice 
Transportation Republic Aviation Co. Machinists , February, 
Equipment 1956, on 
30-day 
notice 
Chrysler Corp. Auto Workers 9,000 C-of-L and 242% or 6¢ 
minimum, April 1, 1956 
General Motors Corp. Auto Workers 375,000 C-of-L and 242% or 6¢ 
, minimum, May 29, 1956 


Ford Motor Co. Auto Workers 140,000 ? . C-oflLand 2%,% or 6¢ 
/ minimum, June 1, 1956 


Transportation Atlantic and Gulf Tankers Maritime 7,500 After June 1, 
1956, on 
60-day 


Machinery Automotive Tool & Die Mfrs. Auto Workers 6,000 June, C-of-L raises plus 6¢-7¢ 
1958 effective June 1, 1956 


Natianal Cash RegisterCo. independent 10,000 June, C-of-L plus 24% or 6¢ 
1958 minimum on May 29, 
1956 


international Harvester Go. Auto Workers 40,000 July, 1958 - Same as above, effec- 
tive Aug. 23, 1956 


Transportation Bendix Aviation Corp. Auto Workers 21,000  C-of-L raises plus 24% 
Equipment 1958 _ or 6¢ Sept. 1, 1956 
Transportation Studebaker-Packard Corp. Auto Workers 9,000 August, 22% or 6¢ in August, 

Equipment 1958 1956 
Glass Libby-Owens-Ford Co. Glass Workers 10,000 Sept., 5¢ Sept. 25, 1956 
1958 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Glass Workers 12,000 Sept.,’58 5¢ Sept. 25, 1956 
Electrical General Electric Corp. Electrical 83,000 October, | C-of-L starting January, 


Machinery Workers 1960 | 1956, and 3% or 4d 
minimum on Sept. 15, 
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ADVERTISING 
IN BUSINESS WEEK 


“It's just amazing the re- 
sponse we've had to our adver- 
tising in Business Week. 


“Inquiries from top execu- 
tives in many different types of 
businesses have been followed 
up by our sales staff with ex- 
cellent results, It seems that 
when management takes an in- 
terest, things move fast.” 


Advertising Manager 
Manufacturer of Movable 
Walls and Conveyor Systems 








YOU ADVERTISE 

IN BUSINESS WEEK 

WHEN YOU WANT TO 
INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 











RUBBER BANDS 


Easier and quicker 
to handle and apply 


33 YEARS 
SPECIALIZED PRODUCTION 
OF WORLD'S LARGEST VARIETY 
OF RUBBER BANDS 


ALLIANCE RUBBER COMPANY 


69 West Washington 3. Chicage 2, ti, 
+ Pee woh LOREEN ekuane? Ore 
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In Labor 


Unity Puts New Power 
Into Meany’s Voice 


Is George Meany, AFL-CIO president, taking a firmer, more 
assured public stand on policy questions? On the basis of two 
speeches Meany has made in the last few weeks, some observers 
believe his voice sounds stronger as a single spokesman of major 
organized labor 

In one speech, Meany pummeled American liberals, Marshal 
Tito of Yugoslavia, and Prime Minister Nehru of India (in the 
presence of a high Indian labor official) for their stands on Com- 
munism. Later, he threw his support behind a plan to use union 
pension and welfare money to help New York City build middle- 
income housing. 

Walter Reuther, as head of both CIO and UAW, has long 
advocated use of welfare funds for building low-cost housing. 
Several AFL unions have already done this. But Meany’s state- 
ment is the most substantial AFL-CIO indication of a policy of 
welfare fund investment in social betterment projects. While 
Meany controls no such funds, his feelings, of course, carry 
weight with AFL-CIO unions. 


Pre-Christmas Profanities Keep 
Westinghouse Strikebound 


At midweek, the Westinghouse strike continued into its elev- 
enth week with the parties still apparently far apart. Pre-Christ- 
mas negotiations ended on a bizarre note; The company refused 
to stay and be “profaned” by union bargainers. Last week, less 
than half of the 70,000 employees eligible to collect $100 Christ- 
mas loans from the company filed through the picket lines to 
accept the company’s offer. Both strikers and those laid off 
because of the strike could have collected the $100 loans. 

Meanwhile, United Electrical Workers, one of the striking 
unions, ran into trouble on another front. Atty. Gen. Herbert 
Brownell last week asked the Subversive Activities Control Board 
to declare UE a Communist-infiltrated union. Such a citation 
would cost UE its right to National Labor Relations Board pro- 
cedures. U.S. Court of Appeals in Chicago has already held that 
UE is not entitled to these rights (BW—Nov.26'55,p172). 


Labor Briefs 


Non-operating railroad workers get a 144¢ an hour increase, 
retroactive to Dec. 1. Carriers and 11] railway brotherhoods, fol- 
lowing recommendations of a Presidential fact-finding board (BW 
—Dec.17'55,p1 50), signed the agreement covering 750,000 workers. 
The carriers also will pay costs of health and welfare plans, now 
jointly financed—a cost set by fact-finders at 2¢ an hour. At the 
same time, railway conductors and brakemmen were granted an 
increase of 104¢ an hour retroactive to Oct. 1. 

Studebaker-Packard Corp. and UAW ended a series of contract 
extensions by signing an agreement last week covering around 
9,000 Studebaker workers. A joint statement by the parties said 
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that terms agreed upon will make the new pact “competitive to the 
large producers in the wr goons Z 

Independent unions last week announced “complete agreement” 
on plans for merging into a rew federation, in which 2,500 inde- 
pendents—mostly single locals—would be guaranteed autonomy. 
A founding convention will be held in May. The defensive move 
against AFL-CIO (BW —Oct.29'55,p158) would bring together 
unions with 6-million members, advocates say; the actual figure 
probably wi’! be considerably smaller. 

In Canada, the United Mine Workers have just been ousted 
from the Canadian Congress of Labor for nonpayment of dues 
for almost a year. Reportedly, UMW held up payments because 
(1) it objected to the merger of Canadian counterparts of AFL 
and ClIO—-UMW feels it was snubbed in the merger in the U.S.— 
and (2) it contends its District 50—dubbed a “raider” in Canada 
—has been denied “adequate support” from CCL in organizing 
activities, 





Cost of Living: What's Happening to It 


Total 1947-49 = 100 


Cost of 


Clothing blousing 


Rent Only 


102.3 
106.6 
110.0 
115.4 
119.5 
127.3 


129.2 
129.4 
129.5 
129.7 
130.0 
129.9 


130.3 
130.4 
130.4 


Putting a stop to trav 
with cold rolled strip \ ' 
has long been the specialized 
business of CMP. 


By working to restricted 
specifications for size, 
characteristics and finish, 
CMP precision rolling and 
processing has helped in 
many ways to reduce slow 
downs in production with 
flat rolled steel. 


November, 1948 
November, 1949 
November, 1950 
November, 1951 
November, 1952 
November, 1953 


November, 1954 
December 
January, 1955 
February 

March 

April 


May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 


Nov., 1955 115.0 109.8 
Date: Dept. of Leber, Bureav of Labor Statistics. 


105.3 

97.4 
101.6 
108.5 
105.2 
105.5 


104.6 
104.3 
103.3 
103.4 
103.2 
103.1 


103.3 
103.2 
103.2 
193.4 
104.6 
104.6 


The danger of not having 
steel with the “working 
qualities” that will keep 
up with todays high speed 
automatic machines can 
be eliminated. In many 
cases, a CMP restricted 
130.5 specification strip has 
130.5 simplifi tocling and stepped up ma- 
130.8 chine speeds 25% or more. 
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104.7 | And when the free flow 
of CMP strip is moving 
through your equipment 
without difficulty you'll 
know why your end-prod- 
uct costs are at the right 
level — why it pays to 

always check CMP for the right speci- 

fication wherever cold rolled strip steel 
is needed. Your inquiry is invited. 


130.9 


Oovsini ss weer 











Clothes and Housing Inch Up 


After a 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
ing index at mid-November inched up- 
ward .1% to 115.0% of 1947-49 living 
costs. Almost no “escalator’’ wage con 


standstill, the 
cost-of-liv 


two-month ing and rent indexes continued their 
steady rise—housing going to 120.9% 
and rent to 130.9% 

BLS expects little change in prices 
during the next few months 
¢ Pay, Too—Take-home pay of factory 
workers continued to rise, setting new 


tracts are based on the. Novembe 
figure. 


records 


All categories except food prices in 
creased over October. The food index, 
dropping sharply, stands at 109.8% — 
5.8% below the August, 1952, high. 

But the decline in food costs wasn’t 
enough to offset climbs in clothing, 
housing, and transportation prices. 
Clothing costs, climbing most of the 
year, reached a level of 104.7%. Hous 
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In November, an average fac- 
tory worker with three dependents 
took home $72.85, while the worker 
with no family got $65.49. These fig- 
ures are up about 80¢ from October, 
previously the record month. BLS re 
ports this rise is due to a 2¢ hike in 
average hourly pay and a longer work 
weck 
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More Spending Ahead 


@ That's the election-year strategy of both political 





parties. 


@ it means more for construction, for military stuff, 
for farmers, for distressed areas and people. 


@ But the spenders are still keeping an éye on the 
chances of a midyear tax cut, too. 


Leaders of both political parties have 
decided that the way to win next year’s 
elections is to spend more money. The 
amounts differ, and the ways the two 
parties would like to spend the increases 
vary somewhat, but the impact is the 
same: More federal dollars will be 
pumped into the economy. . 

Congress is meeting next week i. a 
spending mood, and the Eisenhewer 
Administration will try to control and 
direct the spending, instead of trying to 
halt it. The increases will add up to 
around $1.5-billion or $2-billion. 

If the current prosperity is main- 
tained, revenues will go up, too. Al- 
ready a cash surplus of some $3-billion 
is predicted for the current fiscal year. 
This would put the so-called adminis- 
trative budget not only in balance but 
about $1.3-billion on the black side of 
the ledger. 
¢ The Feel of a Year—The income- 
outgo situation pretty much epitomizes 
Washington serenity about 1956, There 
will be election-year contreversies over 
military and foreign policy and the na- 
ture of the services that the government 
should provide the constituency. But 
the disagreements will be largely noth- 
ing but fireworks 

Renewed investigations of Detroit's 
relations with auto dealers will make 
headlines, and Democrats will continue 
sniping at the Administration's relations 
with business. The antitrust bloc in 
Congress, led by Rep. Emanuel Celler 
and Sen, Harley M. Kilgore, is plannin 
new attacks on the Justice Dept. al 
Federal Trade Commission for alleged 
lack of enthusiasm in stamping out 
monopoly. 

But these are standard political pyro- 
technics, not to be confused with the 
real significance of the Administration's 


hoes licies 
Chief Gains—Biggest direct gainers 


on the stepped-up spending programs 
will be the construction and electronics 
industries. But before the next federal 
budect takes its final form about July 1, 

additional spending money is likely to 
be on its way to farmers’ pockets, dis- 


tressed areas will be offered special fed- 
eral aid, and almost every line of busi- 
ness in the country will feel at least an 
indirect effect 

* Military Budget—The separate in- 
creases will not be large, except for arms. 
The Pentagon will ask Congress to in- 
crease its budget by about $1-billion for 
the next fiscal year. The greater part 
of this will be spent for a larger guided 
missiles program; the balance will be 
used to meet the rising cost of estab- 
lished weapons 

This recommendation will cut the 
ground from under Democrats who plan 
to attack the Administration for holding 
down on military spending. Thus, it 
will have some political impact. But 
both parties agree that the increase is 
dictated by military realities—mostly the 
rise of Soviet arms production—and by 
the growing rama sat of Russian 
policy. 

Foreign aid—both military and eco 
nomic—will get a $200-million boost if 
Congress accepts the Administration’s 
budget recommendation. The political 
firing from anti-aid spokesmen in both 
parties will be heavy, but Congress is 
likely to approve the money in the long 
run. 
* Help for Construction—Federal 
money for more construction will come 
from a wide assortment of programs 

the kind that congressmen like to 
push in an election year—encouraged in 
many cases by Administration recom 
mendations 

Federal funds for roads are likely to 
rise by $250-million or $500-million, if 
the highway expansion favored by Pres. 
Eisenhower is approved by the law- 
makers. The present law granting high- 
way funds to states expires next year. 
This will be extended, and the grants 
increased from the present $875-million 
to at least $1-billion a year, even if the 
Eisenhower program gets sidetracked in 
Congress. 

Money for dams is increasing, too. 
The $760-millien Upper Colorado proj- 
ect is likely to be approved now that 
the chief point of controversy—the Echo 
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Park storage dam—has been pry a" 
New England will get some new flood 
control dams. Army Engineers and the 
Reclamation Bureau are preparing a 
bundle of projects for Congressional ap- 
proval. 

Federal aid for schools remains the 
hottest construction issue. The Admin 
istration is expected to recommend sub 
stantial outlays, but the integration is 
sue in the South may block Congres 
sional action 

Airways improvement is down for an 

increase. Secy. of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks is ready to ask Congress for $55- 
million, compared with $18.6-million 
this fiscal year. 
« Farm Aid—Outside the military, the 
biggest single budget increase is likely 
to be for farmers. There is little tend 
ency in either party to question the 
political necessity of doing something 
to imcrease agricultural income next 
VCar 

Ihe Administration is convinced, 
however, that the worst of the farmers’ 
troubles are already over. It will try to 
hold down the cost of any program 
adopted this year. Even so, some sort 
of plan that would cost up to $500 
million may be recommended by Eisen 
hower; part of this outlay may be as 
signed to fiscal 1957 and some to the 
following year. 
¢ For the Distressed—A “domestic 
Point 4” program to aid distressed areas 
was announced several months ago as 
part of the Administration’s plans to 
keep the economy expanding. This will 
probably be in the form of grants to 
state or local governments. The dollar 
outlay will not be large in the next 
fiscal year, but it is counted or to stimu 
late business in areas where unemploy 
ment is still a problem, such as the 
Pennsylvania arthracite area, soft coal 
districts in West Virginia and southern 
Illinois, and New England textile towns 

Welfare programs are going to get 
more money. Secy. Marion B. Folsom 
has already announced plans to increase 
federal monev for medical research by 
around $20-million (BW —Dec.24'55, 
p€0'. Smaller increases will be asked 
for other programs 
¢ Tax Prospects—Against these plans 
to increase spending, there is one power 
ful check—the hope of a tax cut about 
midyear if the lawmakers can restrain 
themselves on the spending side, O 
timists hope spending will be held to 
a rise of about $1.5-billion and that in 
creased revenues from the boom will 
allow a tax reduction, too. 

The prospect of increasing spending 
to please voters on the one hand, and 
cutting their taxes at the same time, is 
one that warms the heart of all law- 
makers. It will restrain some of the 
spenders when the appropriation bills 
begin to work their way through the 
legislative mill next year. eno 
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Containers that both Protect and Sell 


Sturdily made packages, assuring firm, reliable closures and colorful, 

recise lithography, are the product of fifty-one years of experience 
S the J. L. Clark Manufacturing Co. An ever-expanding variety of 
successful products, such as those illustrated above, are conveyed 
and sold in custom-made lithographed metal containers, styled by 
Clark. Variations in package structure and lithographed designs 
which may be developed for dry or ame te products are practi- 
cally endless. If you are interested in fine lithographed metal packag- 
ing, let us give you samples and complete information. Your inquiry 
will receive the prompt attention of a Clark sales representative. 


J. L. CLARK MANUFACTURING CO., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Liberty Division Plant and Seles + Lancaster, Pa 
New York Seles Office + Chrysler Bidg + 4 Y.17,8 Y 
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In Washington 


Air Force Changes Procurement 
To Fit In With Mid-Range Plan 


With Defense Dept. approval, the Air Force this week 
announced a new “Industrial Production Readiness 
Policy” in line with the Pentagon's Joint Mid-Range 
Strategic Plan (BW —Dec.3’55,p30). 

The new plan stresses industrial preparedness for a 
quick nuclear war, but it also allows for faster production 
in a limited, Korea-type war. It reflects Pentagon think- 
ing that, in either case, speed would be paramount in an 
industrial buildup at the start of war. Thus, components 
on hand at the assembly plant are valued more highly 
than simply the productive capacity that previous mobil- 
ization thinking emphasized. 

Separate programs deal with producers of strategic and 
air defense weapons (needed for a nuclear war) and pro- 
ducers of tactical and support weapons (for a limited 
war). The general idea is the same, though. Either way, 
the prime contractors and principal subcontractors will 
be told to buy components, su mblies, materials, 
and equipment in advance of current schedules. 

This offers two advantages. For the maker of strategic 
weapons, it assures a supply of coiaponents even if his 
suppliers should be wiped out by a surprise attack. For 
the maker of tactical weapons, it may cut the time 
needed to get accelerated output from a year or more to, 
say, four months. 

Air Force officials emphasize that, for a while at least, 
only a handful of plants will begin stockpiling parts and 
materials, 


Congress to Go Industrywide 
In Study of Auto Dealer Relations 


Starting in mid-January, the automobile industry as 
a whole gets from Congress a dose of what General 
Motors alone went through only a few weeks back (BW— 
Dec, 10°55,p25). 

This time it will be a Senate Commerce subcom- 
mittee, headed by Sen. Mike Monroney (D-Okla.), look- 
ing into problems of the retail automobile dealer. 

Monroney opens his hearings on Jan. 19 with testi- 
mony by George Romney, president of American Motors 
Corp. GM executives, along with those of Studebaker- 
Packard, Chrysler, and Ford, will follow. An indefinite 
number of representative dealers will also testify. 


Indications are that the auto makers will be on the - 


defensive from the outset. Early in the hearings, Mon- 
roney plans to turn loose his summary of answers given 
by 20,000 dealers to a subcommittee questionnaire on 
what's wrong with automobile marketing. The Okla- 
homan has staked out four major areas to be covered: 

* Phantom freight charges—the practice of forcing 
the purchaser to pay freight from, say, Detroit, although 
the automobile may have been assembled much nearer. 
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* So-called bootlegging of. new automobiles at cut- 
rate prices on used car lots. 

* Equities of franchise contracts between dealer 
and manufacturer. 

¢ “Wild credit,” which many dealers complain they 
are forced to grant consumers in order to satisfy quotas 
in the manufacturers’ race for sales supremacy. 


New Disagreement in Congress 
Over Wave of Business Mergers 


Republicans and Democrats in Congress locked horns 
this week over the meaning of the new wave of mergers 
that’s been taking place. The outcome seems to guaran- 
tee only one thing: that the Democrats who control 
the Congressional committees will try to make election- 
year politics, if they can, out of the Republican record 
on slowing down the rate of mergers. 

The Democratic majority of the House Antitrust sub- 
committee charges in a new report that the anti-merger 
enforcement activity of the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Antitrust Div. of the Jtstice Dept. “has been 
negligible.” ‘The Republican minority retaliates by quot 
ing Chmn. Emanuel Celler—an outstanding Democrat on 
antitrust matters—in praise of Stanley N. Barnes for his 
effective work as chief of the Antitrust Div. 

In its report; the committee may have made a perma- 
nent contribution to antitrust literature. It has pub 
lished in tabular form data concerning each of the 1,770 
corporate mergers and acquisitions that took place in 
the manufacturing and mining fields from 1948 to 1954. 

The new report gives the name and assets of 
the acquiring company and the acquired company by 
category of industry—food, beverages, textiles, lumber, 
and the like. There is a similar listing of mergets of 
nonmanufacturing companies and of banks. 


CAA Still Talks of Selling 
Communications to Private Owners 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration’s new top man- 
agement may let private business take over operation of 
its 160,000-mile teletypewriter network. 

CAA Administrator Charles J. Lowen said this week 
that studies on costs and otlier factors are being made, 
and a decision should be possible within six months. 

Both Western Union and American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. are interested in buying CAA out of the 
telecommunications business—for approximately $10- 
milhon—and supplying comparable services‘ under long- 
term leases. The CAA network carries weather and air 
trafic reports, among other information, for all non- 
military aviation. 

Lowen’s statement came as Democrats in Congress 
kept up their fire on CAA’s parent, the Commerce Dept., 
for the recent firing of Lowen’s predecessor, Frederick 
B. Lee. Rep. Robert H. Mollohan (D-W. Va.), a rank- 
ing member of the House Committee on Government 
Operations, charged Lee was dismissed, partly at least, 
because he insisted CAA could operate its own teletype 
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facilities more economically and 


efficiently than a private contracting 
firm. 


Proposed Reform of Powers 
Draws Fire From ICC Staff 


The Interstate Commerce Com 
mission, oldest of the federa! regula- 
tory agencies, is running into rough 
weather. Pressures are piling up op 
both its personxel and policies. 

The morale of ICC was hard hit 
by the recent resignation. of one of 
its members, under fire over “con 
flict of interest” charges. It's the 
first time this has happened in the 
68-year history of ICC. 

On the Il-man board, there is 
now only one member whose ap 
pointment dates back to the end of 
the war, and he goes off Dec. 31. 
Five members are Eisenhower ap- 
pointees, and the President will have 
to name four more soon. 

The large “freshman” class that 
will soon compose [CC has to face 
a growing demand for an overhaul of 
transportation policies, both at the 
statutory and regulatory levels. The 
cry is for more competition within 
and among rail, highway, and water 
carriers. 

Agitation for this reform originated 
largely among the railroads, but it is 
finding considerable support among 
shippers. The drive for less govern 
ment regulation was instrumental in 
the President's naming of a Cabinet 
committee, headed by Secy. of Com 
merce Sinclair Weeks, to review the 
situation. This comm.ttee’s report 
calls for curtailment of ICC ratemak 
ing and other powers. Obviously, it 
will put the commission on the de 
fensive at the next session of Con 
gress. 

Aggravating the ICC problem are 
the personnel cuts that have taken 
place over the years. The staff for 
administering truck regulations, for 
example, has been cut in half over 
the past 10 or 15 years—while the 
number of trucks to be regulated 
has more than doubled. 

In an 81-page analysis of bills now 
in Congress that would carry out the 
Cabinet committee’s proposals, (CC 
recentiy blasted any policy that 
would lead to confusion and that 
might cause the transportation in- 
dustry to revert to the “law of the 
jungle,” with unbridled competition. 
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Whether you manzge an ice rink or a restaurant, me 
chanical cooling plays a vital part in your operations. 
Today there's hardly a business or industry that doesn't 

benefit eith: ; from air conditioning, ice making, quick 
freezing, or other retrigeration work. 


Frick Bulletin 80-D, just off the press, tells about 
the industry's most versatile and complete line of 
commercial and industrial cooling equipment the 

line with nearly 75 years’ experience built into it. 


Write for your copy of 80-D on your company 
letterhead, and tell us what cooling work you 
wish to do. 
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+ SALES STIMULATING FOLLOW-UP INCENTIVE CENTER + PALMER HOUSE 
MAILINGS Chicage 3, Iilinois 

* COMPLETE INCENTIVE PROGRAM 
ADMINISTRATION AND 
COORDINATION 





Beinep & Thompson (Coneda), Lid 
Terente 9, Onterie, Cenedea 
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FINANCE - LooKNa At 1956” 
ls It Too Good to Be True? 


@ Corporate hearts beat high, with a glad faith 
that new records are coming. 


@ Only in the money and stock markets can you 


find a little gnawing unease. 


@ in the Street, some doubts arise from the very 
exuberance of the businessmen generally. 


For economists, the 1956 business 
horizon is smudged with a few uncer- 
tainties that oe to be watched closely 
ipage 17). But you'd have a hard time 
finding a single businessman who will 
admit to any serious doubts. 

The almost unanimous confidence is 

focused strongly by Harlow H. Curtice, 
president of that largest of all industrial 
enterprises, General Motors Corp. Says 
Curtice, “I am confident .. . [that]... 
the forces that produced prosperity in 
1955 .. . will continue to operate in 
1956,” 
* Reserves~This optimism, however, is 
unanimous only when the forecasters 
are talking about business in general. 
More division shows up on the question 
of how individual industries will make 
out. And when the forecasters look at 
two important segments of the economy 
-the stock and money markets—una- 
nimity vanishes entirely. 

Fven here, you find no underlyin 
evidence of deep uneasiness, but both 
the markets show signs of strain or other 
symptoms that should be studied very 
sharply by businessmen seeking clues to 
the fubeaa 
* The Money Market—The Federal 
Reserve Board has been getting uneven 
results froin its policy of restraining 
money in order to keep the boom from 
bursting its seams, The resulting in- 
crease in borrowing costs has been much 
less marked for long-term loans that it 
has for short-term rates—the Treasury's 
bill rate, and the rate for bank loans 
and commercial paper, 

The end product—novel in recent 
years-has been that some long-term 
issues have lately been floated at costs 
to the borrowers actually smaller than 
if they had raised the money by short- 
term bank loans at the prime rate. This 
disparity looks strange only to the 
younger Streeters; in the days before the 
government espoused easy money, long- 
term rates often dipped below the short 
term. 

The Street is divided as to whether 
the old or the new relationship will pre- 
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vail over the longer run, At least one 
group of money market experts belicves 
that the squeeze on money yl get 
tighter during 1956. They reason fur- 
ther that the added pressure will be 
felt particularly by the long-term rates. 
Two clues have been noted in the guess- 
ing game on whether such a rise would 
restore the old pattern: 

¢ More and more ,calistic pricing 
has been needed to persuade investors 
to sop up new long-term bond offerings. 

¢ Last week, prices declined in the 
long-term Treasury market. The Vic- 
tory 24s, to cite just one issue, Jost all 
their hard-won gains in a slide back to 
their November closing. 
* The Prime Rate—New York bankers 
are reported to be divided on the desir- 
ability of another boost in the prime 
rate. Those opposed to a rise argue that, 
since efforts to tighten money have 
been reflected so much less fully in the 
long-term rate, a boost in the prime 
rate would simply intensify the scramble 
to borrow from such traditional long- 
term sources as the life insurance com- 

nics. 

On the other hand, there is talk that 
the next governmental move to stabilize 
the economy will be another raise in 
the Fed's discount mate. If this were 
done, a rise in the prime rate would 
probably follow immediately, for all the 
reluctance of some bankers. 

There's another question in the 
eed rate discussion: Just how many 

rowers are actually getting the prime 
rate these days? Generally, when money 
is tight, bankers tend to downgrade 
would-be borrowers. As the squeeze in- 
creases, fewer and fewer clients are 
granted the prime rate. 

« New Money—A majority of experts 
think that demands for new money will 
continue high, at least for some months. 
But some economists disagree. The dis- 
senters argue that most corporations 
will be increasingly able to finance their 
huge expansion programs internally, 
— ever-growing mountains of re- 
tained earnings, along with accelerated 


amortization and other factors. The 
same group expects a slackening de- 
mand for mortgages, and a decline in 
the heavy borrowing done by finance 
companies to meet the record demands 
of consumer credit—which is a top tar- 
get in the efforts to restrain borrowings. 

Even if the demand for loans should 
show no abating, there is no scarcity of 
lendable money in sight for 1956. Every 
one agrees that the government moncy 
managers will see to that. Just the same, 
the lender wil] continue in the saddle 
for a while; the borrower will have to 
pay what fee the lender demands, and 
accept whatever conditions he lays 
down. 
¢ In the Stock Market—On the aver- 
age, stockbrokers seem to be as thor- 
oughly indoctrinated with the “1956 
is in the me: doctrine as are business- 
men as a whole. One Streeter voiced 
the views of many last weck when his 
Christmas market letter said there is 
“no room for Casper Milquetoasts . . . 
new figures, new hoculees, new hori- 
zons are going to be the order of the 
day .. . and the quicker investors get 
the ‘feel’ of what is ahead the more 
rewarding will be their portfolios.” 

The market itself seems equally 
sanguine—at first glance. The averages 
show prices at an all-time high. 

But it has been a long time since the 
various averages have given a true pic- 
ture of the market. What we have now 
is a market of stocks, rather than a stock 
market. Of late, the advances have been 
increasingly selective; in one stretch 
when most averages pointed up, only 
22% of the issues traded on the Big 
Board rose more than one point; the 
other 78% were up less than a point, or 
actually lower in the period. 
© Backing Away—These trends have 
not passed unnoticed. A growing group 
of smart analysts is breaking away from 
the prevailing bullishness, and warning 
clients of possible reefs ahead. Also, 
there have been wide rumors of heavy 
stock selling by a growing number of in- 
vestment companies. The rumors are 
probably a bit hyped up, but the fact 
remains that two large investment com- 
panies have declared extra-large yearend 
‘capital gains” dividends. 

It’s impossible to name any single 
factor as responsible for the erosion of 
confidence. Rather it has been the 
interaction of a variety of things: 

* The yellow and red signals 
flashed by several of the market's quali- 
tative technical yardsticks. 

* The gradual rise of bond prices, 
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which is often the prelude to ¢ decline 
in stock prices. 

¢ The worsening international sit- 
uation. 

¢ The rising cost of manufactur- 
ing, coupled with growing belief that 
labor is certain to make “extravagant” 
demands. 

¢ Worry over Pres. Eisenhower's 
health, and the results of the 1956 
election. 

¢ A growing notion that the blue 
chips that have led the market advance 
for so long have finally reached danger- 
ously high levels. 

¢ Just an in-the-bones feeling that 


market confidence has been ebbing 
since summer. 

¢ Backfire—Businessmen as a group 
might be disconcerted to learn that 
their exuberant confidence has actually 
shaken the faith of some Wall Street 
quarters. That’s because their bullish- 
ness has become so rampant that it 
evokes memories of 1929. An increas- 
ing number of sober-minded Streeters 
are beginning to wonder whether, when 
the final history of this bull market 
is written, it will show that the opti- 
mism of business played the same role 
that the market enthusiasm of the mul- 
titude had played in 1929, 


Fight Over Car Insurance 


New York legislature is heading for another battle 
over compulsory plans. Companies are split on the scheme. 


One of the hottest legislative fights in 
last year’s New York State Legislature 
is smoking again, and will probably 
burst into $e. in the 1956 session. On 
the last day of the 1955 session, the 
compulsory automobile insurance meas- 
ure first proposed by former Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey was defeated in the 
state Senate, after passing the Assembly. 
The biggest factor in killin the bill 
was the abstention of nine Democratic 
senators who previously had voted for 
it. Republican senators voted 19 to 17 
against the measure. 

Now State Supt. of Insurance Leffert 
Holz has come out with a measure de- 
signed as a substitute for the Dewey- 
backed compulsory insurance plan, 
which Holz says had “inherent weak- 
nesses and defects.” 
¢ Holz Plan—Holz advocates an un- 
satishied judgment plan, similar to that 
in effect in New al It would re 
quire every motorist either to provide 
roof of adequate auto insurance when 
ve registers for a license, or to pay an 
additional assessment above the cost of 
iegistration. The fund built up from 
assessments against the uninsured mo- 
torists would be used to satisfy claims 
of any insured person against an unin- 
sured motorist 

The Holz plan found little favor from 
cither mutual or stock insurance com- 
panies, and it has already drawn fire 
from state legislators of both parties. 
One insurance company executive calls 
it “a stopgap designed to cover up the 
Democrats’ embarrassment over the 
whole compulsory automobile insurance 
issue. 

* Battle Line Forming—As things stand 
naw. chances are good that Gov, Averell 
Harriman will back Holz’s plan at the 
legislature’s opening on Jan. 4. He may 
tic it in with a compulsory auto inspec- 
tion plan. But Republicans, who now 
lean more strongly toward an outright 
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compulsory plan such as Dewey recom 
mended at the previous session, - have 
cnough votes to kin the Holz proposal. 

Already one Democratic assembly 
man has announced that he will rein- 
troduce the Dewey measure, indicating 
that Harriman may have trouble within 
lus own party about Holz’s plan. 
¢ Industry Stand—While political bat- 
tle lines are being ictal the insur- 
ance industry itself is loosening up its 
siege guns. The mutual companies fa- 
vor a compulsory insurance plan, and 
their strongest voice is giant Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Co. Liberty has pro- 
posed an “equal responsibility law’ that 
would work generally like Dewey's 
measure but is designed to cut down on 
administrative paperwork, 

The equal responsibility law would 
actually be an amendment to the exist- 
ing safety responsibility law, which re- 
quires drivers involved in accidents to 
provide proof of financial responsibility 
and to maintain insurance or an ade 
quate bond in the future. 

The Liberty Mutual proposal would 
g° further, however. No vehicle could 
x registered unless it carried (1) in- 
surance in the amounts of $10,000- 
$20,000 for personal liability and $5,000 
for property damage, (2) a bond of 
$25,000, or (3) a certificate of self 
insurance. The owner must maintain 
his insurance as long as the registration 
lasts. 
¢ Ways to Look at It—In citing his 
opposition to any unsatisfied judgment 
fund, such as Holz has proposed, a 
spokesman for the mutual companics 
points to a survey taken in New Jersey 
that shows drivers there would prefer 
some form of compulsory insurance to 
their present unsatisfied judgment setup. 
The New Jersey system levies an as- 
sessment on both insured and uninsured 
motorists, as well as the insurance com- 
panies themselves, for the fund; Holz 


would assess only uninsured owners. 

Even though the mutual companies 
are backing a compulsory insurance 
plan, they are holding out a one basic 
difference from the old Dewey measure. 
Under the Dewey plan, a vehicle owner 
must show a certificate or some proof 
that he is insured up to the minimum 
amounts required for registration. ‘The 
equal responsibility proposal, however, 
would not require a certificate or any 
physical proof of insurance. The owner 
would simply state in his registration 
application that he was insured in the 
— amounts. 
¢ No Unanimity—The stock companies 
are against any form of compulsory ‘n- 
surayge. They also object to the Holz 
plan. However, the stock companies 
are much more split on the issue than 
the mutuals, 

Since Oct. 5, the stock companies 
have been offering broader coverage to 
protect their policyholders against the 
uninsured motorist, and they claim the 
response to this program has been “‘cn- 
thusiastic.” The rte for such coverage 
is a little higher than regular rates. 

One important factor behind the dif 
ference in thinking between the stock 
companies and mutual companics is 
how much of a problem cach type of 
company thinks the uninsured driver 
really is. The mutuals quote a figure 
of around 13% snngeed in the state, 
and an estimated $20-million of damage 
from the uninsured cach year. The 
stock companies however, say that only 
3% of all cars in accidents are wi- 
insured, and that this is the pertinent 
figure. 
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Borrow-by-mail is the newest banking 
gimmick to come out of Boston, where 
the First National. Bank introduced a 
revolving check credit plan a _ few 
months ago (BW-Oct.15°55,p63). The 
Merchants National Bank has sent de- 
positors a special application that can 
be filled out for a desired amount and 
mailed to the bank. After the applica- 
tion is approved, the bank mails a check 
for the requested amount. 
7 
Radio Corp. of America will be a mem- 
ber of the billion-dollar club in sales 
for the first time in 1955, if Chmn. 
David Sarnoff’s estimate holds up. 
Sales totaled $941-million in 1954 
. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
RR, being investigated by the Massa- 
chusetts Public Utilities Commission 
and tussling with rebellious New York 


_ commuters, expects to earn $) D-million 


to $10.5-million this year, according to 
Pres, Patrick B, McGinnis. The New 
Haven earned $9.1-million last year 
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As a precaution against for- 
eign objects being sucked into 
turbine propeller blades, in the 
huge TVA hydroelectric power 
system, intake passes 


through “trash racks.” 


At Pickwick Landing Dam, 
there are six propeller turbines 
of 48,000 H.P. each, activated 
by the flow of 8,000 to 12,000 
cu. ft. of water per second .. . 
more than 500,000 gallons per 
minute for each turbine, at full 
capacity. 

To equip units 5 and 6 at 
Pickwick Landing, Internation- 
al Steel contracted to furnish 
the Trash Racks. 36 welded 
steel assemblies were supplied. 
Half of these were 20 feet 
square and weighed 8 tons 


water 






INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 


The Markets 


2060 EDGAR ST. ¢ 





each, The total shipment 
amounted to 252 tons. 


Such unwieldy structures re- 
quired forethought in handling 
and shipping. Transportation 
was by river barge from Evans- 
ville direct to destination. 
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Such unusual problems are 
taken in stride at International 
Steel. 


So—if you have a bothersome 
problem in steel fabrication, 
you will find us ready to work 
with you towards its solution. 


See Sweet's Architectural and 
Industrial Construction Piles 


EVANSVILLE, IND 








THE MARKETS 


Wall St. Talks .. . 


. .. about bearish crystal 
balls . . . SEC and variable 
annuities . . . utility stock yield 
yardsticks. 





How bearish, actually, are some of 
the unoptimistic crystal ball readers 
whose numbers have been growing on 
the Street (page 72)? Two, at least, go 
pretty far. Off-the-record, one current 
bear expects the stock market to stage 
a 25% to 33% drop some time in 


1956. Another has just told clients 
“the drop . . . foreshadowed is very 
substantial . . . 35%, or 170 points 


on the Dow-Jones industrial average.” 


SEC, Streeters hear, is eying the vari- 
able annuities some life insurance com- 

nies have talked of issuing (BW— 
Mar.19°55,p122) The reason: Such 
funds will normally be invested in equi- 
ties, just the same as monies constantly 
received for investment by open-end 
investment trusts from sales of new 
shares Commission officials are re- 
ported asking themselves: Aren't an- 
nuities therefore “stocks” in the same 
sense that open-end fund shares are? 
Shouldn't they be registered with, and 
supervised by, SEC like fund shares? 


4 

Worth remembering: In judging the 
return offered by utility commons, many 
analysts are relying less on the Dow- 
Jones utility stock vield average and 
more on the similar vardsticks com- 
yiled by Standard & Poors and 
loody’s. Here's why: This vear the 
1-J average has been greatly distorted 
on the upside by inclusion as cash divi- 
dend payments of the stock dividends 
disbursed on two of its component is- 
sues; thus it stood recently at a 5.58% 
level, against the 4.68% and 4.61% con- 
currently shown by S&P and Moodv’s. 


A new New York Stock Exchange 
member: Lee Higginson Corp., one of 
Wall Street’s older, and larger, under- 
writing houses. It’s the first prominent 
incorporated security underwriter to 
seck admission since the Big Board two 
years ago permitted membership by 
corporations as well as partnerships. 


Merger rumors: Though the com- 
panies deny it, reports—supposedly com 
ing from knowing Detroiters—are again 
rife of “informal” discussions between 
American Motors and Studebaker-Pack- 
ard... . The W. R. Grace & Co.-Smith- 
Douglass Co. rumor is back—and as 
potent as ever: Smith-Douglass, down 
to a new 1955 low of $20.25 last month. 
is now selling at $31. 
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Tax Selling Is the Spoiler 


A well-known Rodgers and Hart tune 
asks “Where's That Rainbow I Dream 


About?” This week Wall Streeters are 
wondering the same thing about “that 
yearend rally.” Standard & Poor's in 
dex of 50 industrial stocks stood this 
week about 3% below its high for the 
year—set tn mid-November. The index 
is at almost exactly the same point it 
was on Dec. 1, 

So far there has been no sign of a 
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yearend rally, and its failure to develop 
is doubly disappointing this year 
Streeters have been telling themselves 
that in 41 of the past 58 years, the 
averages have turned up in December 
It's a psychological shock when such 
carefully prepared ground fails to bear 
fruit. Also, Streeters remember the 
spectacular showing last year, culminat 
ing in the dizzy Jan. 3 gyrations, sparked 
by rumors of a General Motors stock 





Get your 
message across 


with these tested 
speaking helps 


Whether it's an informal 
opeech before friends or 
a convention address be 
fore thousands if you 
can “capture” your audi 
ence you're takin OW 
erful steps ouand Casi 
ness success and ver 
sonal recognition his 


treasury of 

ideas and © vithout ging” trout 
techniques wieuice iy lant 
of master error. 

speakers! 


Win your 
audience 
with this 


It tells how to organize 
a ® , what 
“tone” to give it how 
to develop a clear, pow 
erful voice even 
ives hundreds of intro 
uctions, epigrams, and 
ideas you can wee right 
@way in your talks. See i 
NOW, and quickly reap 
the rich rewards that ge 
to the man who «peaks 
logically and clearly 


SUCCESSFUL 
SPEAKERS 
LIBRARY 


Here's a Library designed for the professional 
or amateur speaker who wants the best advice 
ivailable on how to organize and write a speech 

subject, pack it with punch, and deliver 
it with poise and conviction Whether your next 
speech is to be serious, humerous, inepiring, of 
critical -you'll get hundreds of suggestions you 
can use to build listener enthusiaam and ap 
plause 


4 volumes 


1018 pages 
Easy terms 


om any 


These books give you everything you need to 
become an interesting, convineing, popular 
speaker You'll have hundreds of ecasy-to-apply 
methods, ideas, and examples you can use sight 
awa even tf you have to make a speech tomor 
rew! These hooks start you right at the begin 
ning--tell you how to plan your speech—run ao 
meeting use showmanship they take you 
through every vital step that master speakers 
me to win the audience's attention, approval, 
and applause 


Contains fend coupon below and 
RP. J. Heaarty's eet Library for 16 dave 
HOW TO free, After 10 days, if 
TE A SPEECH satixfied, start 
J. Hegarty's 
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WwW. G. Hoffman's turn the 4 hooks and the 
THE SPEAKER'S matter will be closed aot 
NOTEBOOK no obligation to yourself 


~~ SEE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE) 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Dept. BW.12.31-A 
327 West 4)et &., Mew York 34, W. Y. 


Send me w 10 dase’ examination th SUCCKAN 
PUL SPRAKERS LIBRARY. If satinfactory, | 
will send $3.50 in 16 days and $4.00 monthly unti! 
£15.50 is paid. Otherwise, [ will return the 4 books 
pe paid 

(PRINT) 
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Fast new caulking method 
weatherproots “curtain wall” panels 





Here tn the Plows City shops, @ Grace Powerflo 
Pump, mounted in an origina! poll, caviked the 
pone! frames before the percelain sections were 
put in place, Positive contre! of moterial flow 
meant even distribution and no waste of material. 





At the building site, another Powerfle Pump 
covlked seems and joints evenly end rapidly 
Pump wes meved easily from place to place 

speed of this Powerfle method permitted the 
hanging” ef penels to proceed at a fast rote 


The new Minneapolis home office of the 
Lutheran Brotherhood life insurance 
society is a striking example of modern 
“eurtain wall” building construction. 
Each of the 768 panels contains a green 
porcelain section and a window unit in 
a stainless steel frame. 

These modern and colorful panels 
were furnished and installed by the 
Flour City Ornamental Iron Company. 
In the Flour City plant, they used four 
air-powered Graco Powerflo Pumps to 
seal every joint, seam and sill in the 
panels. Caulking material used was 
Presstite Permagum 570.4, and the 
pumps extruded it right out of the 
original 5-gallon pails...direct from 
pail to panel. 

As these 14-foot panels were installed 
on the building, additienal Powerflo 
Pumps caulked all key surfaces. To 
speed up the application, the caulking 
material was effectively handled by the 
Powerflos on a tight time schedule, with 
no waste. 

For you, Graco Powerflo Pursps can 
do many jobs... spraying or extruding 
mastics, adhesives, sealers, etc. The 
Graco Laboratory will report without 
obligation on the pumpability of the ma- 
terial you have in mind. Request this 
service, and ask for a copy of the new 
Powerflo catalog 


@ Graco products are sold and serviced through authorized distributors in all 
principal U.S. and Canadian trading areas and in 63 foreign countries. Your 


nearby Graco distributor car give you helpful per 
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Engineers and Manufacturers of ait powered paint circulating systems and heavy 
materia! pumps, drum pumpa lubricating and automotive service equipment 





split. While they didn’t particularly 
want any repetition of such pyrotech- 
nics—which were followed by a margin 
hike and Sen. J. Wilham Fulbright's 
“market study’’- ~they would have liked 

a vepeat of the 3% to 4% rise im prices 
that was experienced up to Dec. 31 
last year. 
© Weaker Than 1953—So far, the mat 
ket’s yearend action has closely matched 
its moves of 1953, when the yearend 
rally carried the 50 industrials up only 
1.8%. But at the rate this year’s market 
is going, it will have to pep up some to 
match even that unspectacular show- 
ing. 

Tax-loss selling is probably the big- 
gest single reason for the failure of 
the averages to move up. These sales 
have taken a heavy toll in stock prices, 
and not only in secondary issues. Many 
blue chips are off considerably more 
than the S&P index’s 3% dip. General 
Motors was selling this week about 
15%, and Chrysler about 13% below 
their highs. These issues showed some 
strength just before Christmas. But 
the auto industry leaders’ post-Yule pre 
dictions of drops m output (page 
26) have dampened the earlier en- 
thusiasm 

Many groups have looked strong, 
but the selectivity of the market shows 
up among even the best actors. Air- 
crafts, for instance, have been showing 
more consistent strength in past weeks 
than any other single group—largely 
because of Defernxe Dept. plans to boost 
spending for advanced planes and 
guided missiles. But, while ‘many air 
craft shares were selling near the year's 


highs, Boeing slipped 11% and Lock 
heed was off 16% 
* Loss Leaders—The averages them 


selves are being supported by a smaller 
handful of issues than ever, Blue chips 
like U.S, Steel, off 8% from its high, 
and du Pont, off 10%, aren’t providing 
any steam. Now that such issues as 
these are below their 1955 highs they 
are prime targets for investors who are 
seeking tax losses. And generally when 
blue chips don't provide leadership at 
the end of the year, the whole list is 
held down 

Whether the market can respond 
with zip once its tax-selling fetters are 
struck off depends to a great extent on 
how investors feel about near-term 
economic and financial developments 
(page 72) 

Brokers are talking about “reinvest- 
ment demand” in early January. But 
much of that demand is likely to center 
on one issue—the estimated $700-mil- 
lion worth of Ford Motor Co. stock 
scheduled for sale on Jan. 18 (BW 
Dec.24'55,p74). It could well be that 
some of the recent weakness in GM 
and Chrysler stems from a shift by in- 
vestors, who are gathering funds to buy 
Ford stock. to 
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In yesterday's cornfield a giant new electric power plant takes form. Thus does Stanley 
Meltzoff tell the story of never-ending expansion and development on the part of America’s 
responsible utilities in the interest of adequate electric power for homes and industry 
United Engineers has pioneered found in the fact that more than 90°% 


in power plant construction. As designers, construc 


of our work 
is done for clients we have previously served 


t10n managers, and engineering consultants we have No matter what your woject Owe slant or 
i & pro) I 


long served many of the nation’s pace-setting utilities chemical plant, industrial building, gas plant or pipe 


and industries on such projects as thermal and hydro line, steel mill or railroad shop——-United Engineers has 


electric plants, electrical substations and installations the skill and creative ability to augment the engineer 


for supplying heating and process steam ing staff of your own organization 


Proof of our engineering skills can be found in Our background cf more than 70 years’ experience 


QZiant electric generating stations all over the nation is your assurance of getting the maximum return for 
Proof of the flexibility and scope of ou: engineering each construction dollar expendec, We invite you 


services ——and of the satisfaction received can be to share this experience 


UNITED ENGINEERS 


& Constructors inc 


U.BE.A&C. (Canada) Led 


New York 17 * PHILADELPHIA 5 © Chicago 


Our list of clients includes: Delaware Power & Light Co, « The Detroit Edison Co. « Philadelphia Electric Co, 

















A part, they're liquid. th 





together, they’re solid 


—and this strange reaction helps make parts for your car 


... your television set ...and even your tableware 


BY TH MSELYES, these two liquids flow as freely as 
water. Yet when poured together they quickly turn into 
harder than many metals. 


THESE AMAZING LIQUIDS which become a solid, 


without apply ing heat or pressure, are man made chem- 


! 
a“ solic 


icals—one called a resin, the other a curing agent. The 
chemists have coined the name, epoxy, for the resulting 
plastic. 


FROM YOUR KITCHEN to the automobile plant, you 
will find epoxies now at work. In the latest tableware, 
they seal knife blades in their handles, keeping them 
everlastingly tight. 

Epoxies are being used to make huge dies to stamp 
out automobile parts, airplane wing sections, and other 
varied shapes. These dies can be made in little more 
than half the time it takes to make all-metal dies, and 


it substantial savings, too. 


DELICATE PARTS for television, radio, and other elec- 
tronic equipment are embedded in epoxies to protect 


them from moisture and vibration. 


MANY INDUSTRIES now are looking to epoxies for 
help in making better things for you. Developing and 
producing epoxies —as well as long-familiar plastics 

is one of the many important jobs of the people of 


Union Carbide. 


FREE: Learn how ALLoys, Carpons, GASES, CHEMICALS, 
and PLASTICS improve many things that you use. Ask for 
“Products and Processes” booklet A 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
$0 EAST 42ND STREET UCC NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


in Canada: Unton Carnpipe CANADA LIMITED 


UCC's Trade-marked Products include 


Raxecrre, VINYLITE, and KREene Plastics PyRorax Gas 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS LINDE Silicones 
Evecrromet Alloys and Metals 





Dynel Textile Fibers 





Prest-O-Lite Acetylene 
PRESTONE Anti-Freeze 
HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 


EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 
LINDE Oxygen ACHESON Electrodes 
UNION Carbide NATIONAL Carbons 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Choosing the right broker when you’re planning to sell a house can 
DEC. 31. 1955 spell the difference between unnecessary delay and disappointment, loss of 
: ’ money, and a satisfactory deal. 





One way to get a good agent is to go to your local bank. If you live in 
a small community, go to two or three banks. Chances are you'll hear the 
same couple of names turning up several times. These are likely to be 
the people for whom the banks in town have the most respect. 


That's important because real estate deals usually involve big money, 
and it’s a bank’s business to keep in close touch with the local market. 


Once you get the names of, say, three brokers, go to the offices of each, 
You can get a good idea from the environment as to the type of broker 
each is. 


If you’re still in doubt, have each one come out to your house and look 
it over. Beware of the agent who simply takes a quick look around the 
living room over a highball and then puts a price on the property. The 
good agent—even if he’s the same one who sold you the property—will 
examine the house from top to bettom. 


That’s the only way he will be able to answer any prospective buyer’s 
questions about anything from the septic tank to paint on the bedroom walls. 


The seller, in turn, should be as frank with the broker he finally picks 
as he is with his doctor, lawyer, or banker. Tell him exactly what you have 
put into the property, what defects you have discovered, and what you 
honestly think it’s worth. 


Only then can your broker help you arrive at a sound selling price. 
Remember that real estate has no fixed value; everything from the economic 
situation to the urgency of buyer or seller can make it fluctuate drastically. 


Thus any good broker will turn down a house that he feels is priced too 
high for comparable property in the current real-estate market. He has 
something at stake, too—his commission and his reputation. So he won't 
let himself be saddled with something he can’t sell. 


However, it’s legitimate to allow some leeway for bargaining—espe- 
cially in larger properties. People buying a high-priced house expect to 
bargain. So you can add on as much as 10% for bargaining—and you may 
even get it. 


In fact, a good agent will recommend a margin for negotiation. The 
reason is that there is no common yardstick for large properties as there is 
for, say, the $20,000 class. 


Read carefully any contract between you and your broker, so you will 
know fully the arrangements under which your house is being sold. There 
are five general kinds of agreements with brokers: 


¢ “Exclusive.” Only one broker can work on selling the house. If the 
owner sells it himself, the broker gets no commission. 


¢ “Exclusive right to sell.” Same as “exclusive,”—except that the 
broker gets a commission even if the owner sells the house himself. 


¢ “Exclusive with an override.” An exclusive broker has the right to 
bring in other brokers. This may cost the seller a larger commission. (Com- 
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missions are generally—but not always—5% on homes; they can run as 
high as 10% on farms.) 


* “Multiple listing.” Only certain areas have this system. All local 
brokers included in it can handle a house; those outside the area are usually 
excluded. Not too good for large properties that may be of interest to 
buyers outside the area. ; 


¢ “Open listing.” You can have as many brokers of your own choice as 
you wish to list your house. Disadvantage: None will do so big a job of 
advertising as will an exclusive broker. 


Splinters from a broken glass or bottle are hard to get off a bathroom 
floor. Best tool for the job is also the handiest—a bar of damp soap. You 
can use the soap for washing again if you are careful to shave off all the 
glass splinters it picks up. 


Soap is good for a lot of other household services. If you can’t find 
the oi] can, you can stop the creaking of door hinges by applying soap to 
them while open and closing the door until the sound stops. Soap rubbed 
on a stubborn key may make it turn more easily. Try it, too, on rusty locks; 
it may loosen them. 


Dry soap will take the stiffness out of the heels of new shoes, help 
prevent blisters. A touch of damp soap will stop a run in a nylon stocking. 


A soap solution combined with whitewash will give walls a glossy finish. 
Dissolve a pound of soap in a gallon of hot water, then add five gallons 
more of water. 


Roll newspapers tightly like small logs, tying each firmly. Then soak 
them in soapy water and stand on end to dry. They will make good “logs” 
for your fireplace in the chronic emergency of a depleted woodpile. 


When you do replenish your fireplace wood, make sure you get the 
type that will give you the kind of fire you want. Most heat comes from 
white oak, hickory, beech, yellow and black birch, sugar maple, and red 
oak—in that order. Pine and fir burn more brightly. For fragrance, apple, 
pear, plum, and cherry are best. Elm is among the least desirable of fire- 
place woods. 


The longer you wait to exchange Christmas presents, the harder it will 
be to do. Most stores prefer to have you act within two or three weeks. If 
you do, stores make exchanges a fairly simple matter. If you wait longer, 
expect to go through a lot of red tape. 


Executives suffering from anxieties, phobias, or depressions often don’t 
seek the hospital treatment they need. For one thing, they fear that if the 
firm learns of the nature of their illness it will impair their standing. Also, 
they feel they can’t afford the time. 


Montreal General Hospital has come up with an answer in its “Night 
Center.” The executive goes to the hospital about 6 p. m., receives therapy, 
has dinner—and spends the night. After breakfast, he leaves for work. 
The system doesn’t interrupt his normal work routine or earning power. 
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af Newark, Delaware... Chrysler-powered Sweeper 
puts in full time keeping army tanks rolling 


Clay can’t stop a Genera! Patton. But at the govern- 
ment tank plant at Newark, Delaware, clay from tank 
tracks cannot be allowed to accumulate. If it piles up 
on the test track, clay and mud might complicate test 
operations. And that’s where the sweeper comes in 
For three years now, the Newark Plant has relied 
upon a single Wayne Sweeper to keep their mile-long 


pgesitys etek . 
ae eet) ot 
“One-Man Sanitation Department” —inai’s what 
they call the Wayne Sweeper at Newark, Delaware Tank Plant. 
Chrysler Ind. 32 Engine equipped with heavy-duty four-speed 
transmission powers brushes, hopper filling mechanism, and travels 


the sweeper at traffic speeds. Sweeper is a product of the Wayne 
Manufacturing Co., Pomona, California 
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test track clean, their paved streets clear of debris. The 
job is a big one .. . it keeps the sweeper in operation’ 
eight hours a day, five or six days a week, Clay flattened 
out onto a concrete track is difficult to remove and 
the sweeper’s double gutter brooms work hard. 

The Newark Tank Plant’s Wayne Sweeper has trav- 
elled some 46,000 miles in the performance of its job 
and is still going strong. Its Chrysler Ind. 32-—~265 
cubic inch displacement engine has required nothing 
beyond routine maintenance care. Plant maintenance 
superintendent reports operating costs—gas and oil 
consumption—are light despite heavy operation. 

Here again we see demonstrated the kind of service 
users can—and do—expect from good equipment, 
Chrysler-powered. 

If you want to know more about Chrysler Engines 
as power for your equipment, write: 
Dept. 312, industrial Engine Division, Chrysler Corporation, 
Trenton, Michigan. 

Chrysler ind. 32 Engine 


265 cubic inch 
displacement 
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Moterial Supply Outlook Price Outiook 


METALS 


Steel eee eeeeeeewseceeees Shortage will continue through first half, Further increases in “extras” and 
especially if auto production stays high. some bose prices; general rise ex- 
pected by midyear. 
COMMON «- eee eeeeeeceeees light but improving in first quarter; eas- Primary copper may fall by midyear; 
ier through the rest of the year. secondary, now sky-high, will drop. 
Aluminum «..++++e000++-Continuing shortage, at lecst through May rise 2¢ to 1 ¢ per Ib, 
the first half. 





Lead and Zine .....+«++++ Adequate, Production will increase some- Prices, especially for zinc, may move 
what. up another ‘2¢ notch early in the 
year. 
Nickel ..... +eeeeees «Continuing very tight. 64.5¢ per |b. since November, 1954; 
may go up next year. 


seeeeeeees Relatively tight; most Bolivian, some In- Very high now. Will probably stay 
donesian output going to stockpile via high through early 1956; after that, 
Texas City smelter. anything can happen. 
Titanium Capacity will go to 22,000 tons in 1956 Went from $4.50 to $3.45 per Ib. in 
compared to 8,000 tons this year. 1955; may drop further in 1956. 





FUELS 
+ Plenty for all needs. Will go up 15¢ to 25¢ a ton—or 3% 
to 5% —during the year. 
re s+ eeeeeeesMeavy fuel oil very tight; big demand in No crude oil price increase expecied 
first quarter may bring spot shortages in through most of the yeor. Products 
heating oils; gasoline inventories plenti- prices, on the whole, will be strong. 





TEXTILES 
Far more than enough: supplies equal to By law, price supports should drop 
more than two years’ needs. eee eee 
Adequate. Domestic production about Strengthening now; may continue to 
the same as 1955. rise slowly. 
No shortages, though mills are sold well Prices—now best in two years—will 
ahead. Output up 3% to 5%. rise further through the first half. 





New capacity will ease supplies, but Prices rising 15¢ to 25¢ a bbl.—or 

there will still be spot shortages. 6% to 7% —first of the year. 

Continuing shortages through the first No major change in factory prices ex- 

quarter, possibly until midyear. pected. 

Shortages will continue, may ease to- First of the year, plasier up $1 a ton; 

wards the end of the year with new ca- wallboard and lathe up $1 ond $2 

pacity. per 1,000 sq. ft. increases range from 
2 %o to 7 %o . 

Lumber and Plywood , Plenty in 1956, Plywood output due to Lumber about the same as in 1955. 

gain 14%, for another record. Sanded plywood grades up 3% to 

4%. 





OTHER MATERIALS 


Chemicals ....... - Mostly plentiful, a few gluis (possibly Generaily higher in the first quarter; 
ammonia, acetone, polyethylene), some further increases possible in the fourth 
shortages (selenium, nickel, and copper quarier. 
derivatives). 

Rubber ....6eeeeee0e+00++ Pressure on supplies will continue through Good chance of a 1¢ or 2¢ per Ib. 
the first quarter, then should siacken. hike in synthetic prices in the first half. 

Natural rubber expected to be firm in 
the first quarter, ease in the second, 
then drop further in the last half of 
the year. 
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Be More, But aft 


The Situation 


Producers are close to absolute capacity; expansion now on the books will raise 
capacity some 6-million tons in 1956 and 1957. 


Barring further labor trouble, production will increase 5% to 10% to hit a 
record high. But anything can happen in copper—and usually does. 

Production increasing steadily; next year will be up another 7%. Government 
will divert 200,000 tons from stockpile to tommercial users in first half of year. 





Tightest market now in Special High-grade zinc, used in die-casting, Peak auto 
production next yeor would continue the shortage. 


International Nickel Co., industry kingpin, is under pressure from other producers 
to raise the price. Some European, Americon companies bidding over $2 per tb. 
for nickel. 

Price depends on fate of Texas City smelter and International Tin Agreement—as 
well as on politics in Southeast Asia. 


The coming metal. Big need is higher production and lower prices—to allow wider 
use. 





With exports strong, coal is booming for the first time in years, 1956 bituminous 
production will top 500-million tons, best since 1951. 





Everything depends on Washington—in an election year. 


Competition from synthetics puts a limit on wool prices. Wool is now lower than 
competitive synthetic fibers. 

Minimum wage hike, effective in March, will affect cloth prices. Some of the heavy 
ordering now is for building inventories to beat the rise. 





A big highway program could mean shortages as bad as in 1955. 
New plants coming in will begin to relieve the shortages fairly early in the year. 


First general price rise since March, 1953. 


Biggest question is the level of homebuilding next year. If housing starts slip be- 
low the predicted 1.2-million for the year, prices will softer. 





New additions to synthetic plants, being built now, will start producing in the 
spring. Biggest question on demand is level of auto production, 
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a Price 


In many a purchasi agent's 
memory, 1955 will live as the year of 
shortages, and the frantic search for 
materials that weren't there. 

The table to the left shows that in 

1956 purchasing agents are still likely 
to have to do considerable scrambling, 
at least in the carly part of the year. 
And though their troubles on this 
score will ease as the year advances, 
they will at the same time be facing 
a general upward trend in the prices 
of the materials they buy. 
* Metals—On the whole, metals gave 
the most trouble in. 1955, Steel 
tightened up early in the year; the 
hoped-for summer respite never came. 
The industry poured out huge amounts 
of steel, week after week, all through 
the year, and still it wasn’t enough. 
Users now get their steel under strict 
allocations, and production is sold out 
well into the new year. Overworked 
plants have meant machinery break- 
downs, adding to the difficulties. The 
only solution is stil! more steel capac- 
ity, and producers are expanding now 
—but that doesn’t help the immediate 
situation. 

Copper, with the tremendous re- 
an ot of world demand, would 
probably have been tight even if all 
had been peaceful. But, instead of 
peace, the industry went through a 
siege of strikes, in this county, in 
Chile, and in Rhodesia. Prices went 
(and still remain} sky-high, but the 
main difficulty was in getting enough 
to keep going at any price, And last 
week, the industry was in the midst 
of still another strike, this time in 
Chile, 

Aluminum, nickel joined the list of 
scarce metals in 1955, Lead and zinc, 
which went into the year clinging to 
the government's “long-tange” stock- 
pile for support, are now _ all 
they can do to meet demand. Ship 
ments to the stockpile are down to a 
trickle. Of the two, zinc is the tighter; 
the die-casters’ grade, Special High 
has reached the shortage stage. 
¢ Scrap-The scrap markets (and sec- 
ondary metal made from scrap) are al- 
ways more sensitive to changes in the 
supply-demand balance than the pri- 
mary metals. They boiled up in ne 
style this past year. 

Steel scrap now averages over $52 
a ton, highest ever, and may well go 
still higher. Copper scrap and second- 
arty copper are also at record levels. The 
price for secondary copper, around 
50¢ a lb. is 7¢ higher than primary 
copper. 

Secondary aluminum has been sell- 
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Door closers, hydraulic cy'inders, flashlights, 
motor housings...uses for Alcoa’ Aluminum 
Impacts are industry-wide and growing 








NEW ALCOA LABEL 
your guide to aluminum value in 
IMPACT EXTRUSIONS 


Lighter than forgings . . . stronger than machined parts . . . 
sounder than castings .. . faster than weldments, Alcoa Impacts 
have found thousands of uses. They offer you infinite oppor- 
tunities to improve products, reduce weight, lower costs. 

In a single press stroke, Alcoa extrudes complex, non- 
symmetrical parts with heavy or light sections, or both. Some 
are as much as 18 inches long . . . with length-diameter ratios 
as high as 12 to 1, Costly machining and fabrication steps 
are eliminated. 

Call your nearby Alcoa sale: office. An experienced sales 
engineer will gladly help you study the advantages of Alcou 
Impacts in your products. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2193-Z Alcoa Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM IMPACT EXTRUSIONS 
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“  . . if autos fall below 
the rosy predictions, steel 
and other metals will be 
easier .. .” 

STORY starts on p. 82 


ing over the primary metal since the 
beginning of the year; the margin is 
now more than 7¢ a lb., widest gap 
since 1951. Industries—such as the die- 
casters—that traditicnally use second- 
aty aluminum are having special 
troubles, since primary aluminum 
producers are taking care of their re- 
gular customers first. 

¢ Same Story—While there was more 
concentrated shortage in the metals, the 
story was the same in other materials. 
Peak auto—and tire—production pushed 
natural rubber sky-high; there was pres- 
sure on synthetic as well, but prices 
stayed down. Those big, curved wind- 
shields on millions of autos meant glass 
shortages; estimates are that up to 60% 
of the output of some big glass makers 
went to the auto industry, and all other 
glass users felt the pinch. On the 
whole, factory prices remained stable, 
but there were big bumps in many areas 
in dealers’ prices 

Cement, which gets scarce with every 
building season, was the tightest in 
years. ewe makers faced hectic de- 
mand throughout 1955 
¢ Keys to 1956—Whiether more of the 
same is coming next year depends 
largely on what you think of the business 
outlook. New capacity is coming in 
for many materials, but most of it 
won't be producing enovgh to re 
lieve shortages, at least through the first 
half, if demand stays as high as it is 
now. An exception is Ps 2 Shatog 
Ford Glass Co.'s huge ne plant, due 
to start operating within ..0 months, 
which will almost double its output 
from Toledo. 

Key industries to watch are autos and 
construction; if autos fall below the 
rosy predictions, steel and other metals 
will be easier, so will glass, rubber, even 
textiles. If housing starts to dip, it will 
give gypsum makers a breather, lumber 
and plywood perhaps more of a breather 
than they would like 
¢ Ups and Downs—Prices generally will 
be trending upward; the exceptions are 
those materials, such as copper, natural 
rubber, whose prices are far out of line 
already, Given some labor peace, cop- 
per should ease. Secondary copper will 
drop first to meet the “official” producer 
price for primary. Primary producers, 
mindful of the competition frora alumi- 
num, went to 43¢ a Ib. reluctantly 
chances are they'll come down again a: 
soon as the air clears, possibly by mid 
year, Natural rubbe:, now about double 
the price of synthetic, will probably 
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Blown out 
by Mr. Edison 


and friends! 


Read how banks helped the 
electric light illuminate all America 


One idea made the kerosene lamp obsolete. 

But it has taken billions of dollars to re- 
place it, and much of the money has been 
provided by loans from commercial banks, 
T he story goes like this: 

After Mr. Edison and his private back- 
ers proved the new incandescent lamp 
practical, progressive men the country 
over saw that electric light could be sold 
che aply to all the people 

From the first, the job was too big—too 
costly for any individual to tackle. So 
groups of citizens get together and formed 
light and power companies. 

Then, as the industry expanded, even 
the most prosperous companies lacked 
enough hard cash for generating more 
power, stringing up miles of new wire, and 
delivering current to millions of new con- yi 
sumers. So they turned to the nation’s 


banks for assistance. 





In less than half a century America was 
able to put the kerosene lamp on the 
museum shelf, 

But there is nothing exceptional about 
this example of banking’s centribution to 
progress. The simple fact is that it is bank- 
ing’s job to put the community’s idle | ‘ 
money to work wherever and whenever = 
bankers find opportunity for profitable 
enterprise. 

Money at work in utilities or any other 
industry results in jobs for men and 
women, returns for investors, and a high 
standard of living for the American people ; 7 

The Chase Manhattan Bank of New 
York, first in loans to American industry, 
is proud of the part it is playing in our 


THE 
ZHASE , 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION) 





clues: TO THE SOLUTION OF 


MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published—every Saturday. 
Closing date—12 days prior issue 


date, subject to space a ailable. 


Rates—$8.00 per line, minimum 2 
lines, Position Wanted ads only 


charged at 4 of above rates. 





EMPLOYMENT 


Aggressive Bus Grad or ind eng with superv 
esp to wene@e Puerte Riean of parte plant on 
promt sharing beaeie, Kerume Boa 6669 Lotza, 
fanturce, P 


mmm" Selling Opportunity Cltered ———— 
Maonutecturers representative new selling to 


manufacterers of electronic and aircraft indus- 
ries, Component line. Several territeries still 
svelldble. Btate full detaila, RW -867T1, Business 
NV ook 


2 a Pe sition Wanted >= >> 


AM. ¥. Office At fraction Of Usual Expense! 
Husiness man (B.4., LI.B.), with office wil 
verve a6 your agent or liaison while serving ¢ 
r § other organteations PW -8163. Busines 
Week 


“me =" Selling Opportunity Wanted === 


flee. Eng. & MBA trom a@ leading Univ. 

ve ong. for mfer, of heavy ind. elec, equip 
for baste tndustries. Beeke new connection in 
bik specity or with mfra rep BA-8720, 
Nusiness Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


me Registered Patent Attorney" 


Potent Information Bak, without obJigetion 
OG. Miller, 19648 W5t, Warner Bidg., Wash. 4, D.C 








Replies to Box Numbers 
Address to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: 330 W. 423 St. (36) 
CHICAGO: 626 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 


SAA FRANCISCO: 68 Post Bt. (4) 


Business Service Section 
Card Advertisoemeste— 


Wrote for Special Rates. 


EQUIPMENT 


, Sprockets, rocks from 4" to 168” 
send printe—write for free 260 ge catalogue 
of 6,000 temae—eave up to 16% niversal Gear 
Works Inc., 1299 EB. MeNichols R4., Detroit 3, 
Michigan. Phone: Perest 6-2780 





For Sale 
Squeving Shear For Sele. Jchnson, Model A-26, 
Serial No 


52001 hydraulic power squaring 
shear, 10 gauge capacity, ¢ foot 4 inch length 
of eut, 18 Inch throat depth, 24 inch pack 
esuge range and 45 inch front gauge range 
Equipped with 16 h.p., 1200 r.p.m., 3-phase, 60 
eyele, 220-440 voli motor. New condition—used 
less than sixty daye Welle Specialty, Inc 
North Liberty, Indiana 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


For Sale 
for Sele or Lease in Webster, Mass. 300,000 eq. 


ft. of floor space, 2 mangvfacturers settied and 
happy. | bldg. 466 ft = 184 ft-——? floors 66,000 
oa. ft. each. Beparate bidgs. from 16,000 aq. ft 
to 100,000 aq. ft. Ideal for heavy manufacture 
Brick saetruction, cement and wood floors, 
sprinkler system, wired for 100 & 650. 4 ol] high 
preseure boilers 256 Ibe Filter bede 2,000,000 
gals. Water per day, RE siding. Surplus labor 
10 mi. from B. & West Super Highway under 
construction to connect with N. Y. highway. 66 
mi. te Boston-—40 to BSpringfleld and Providence 
York, Write Dudley-Webeter 
, 631 8. Main Bt.. Webmer 








i7¢@ to New 


Realty Co., Ine Maas 





bor Rent? === == 


New @iz-cond. stores, 15x55, with ample parking 
fo. of & 50 airport (86th & Pulaski), Ready 
Mar, ist §200 mo. ¢/o Almart Electric Co, 2454 
W. @8th 8t., Chieage, Tl 





is ony habit which can bene- 
fit you. By watching for the 
“clues” section you will find 
employment opportunities— 
wanted, vacant, selling— 





A GOOD HABIT 


Writs for further information to: 
Clues Section, BUSINESS WEEK 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


business opportunities of all 
types, special services and 
offerings and equipment of- 
fered and wanted. 
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corne down in the second half of the 
year, new synthetic capacity, duc to 
start producing in the spring, will help 
to satisfy demand. 

On the other hand, it’s likely that 
synthetic rubber will go up somewhat 
in 1956; there has been no price change 
since private industry took over the 
government plants last April, and the 
market could certainly take a rise. 
¢ Yes—and Maybe—Steel will also go 
a ‘Though Chmn. Roger, Blough of 
U.S. Steel Corp. torpedoed last fall an 
immediate general price boost, he fore- 
saw an eventual price increase to help 
finance the industry's needed expansion. 
Industry forecasters don’t rule out such 
a possibility in the first half of 1956, 
and see it as almost certain after that, 
when the costs of a new labor contract 
will also get into the picture 

Metals in the sad stage are alu- 
minum, lead, zinc, and nickel Inter- 
national Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
producing well over half of world sup- 
plies, is under heavy pressure from other 

roducers to lead off with a price rise. 

‘he market is extremely tight, and 
nickel is changing hands at well over 
the “official” 64.5¢ per lb. Producers 
say that nickel is traditionally about 
twice the price of copper, would like 
to go to 75¢ or 80¢ per Ib. INCO 
is also a very big copper produccr, 
and Eldon Brown, president of Shentt 
Gordon Mines, Ltd., Canada’s newest 
nickel producer, charged last month 
that INCO doesn't have to raise nickel 
prices because it’s doing so beautifully 
with copper 

Tin, over $1 a lb. now, is tightly 
balanced. Industrial demand is high. 
and right now any ore that "night be 
surplus is going to the government 
owned smelter at Texas City, and then 
to the stockpile—which doesn’t need the 
tin. If the government should close 
the smelter—or possibly, sell it to private 
industry so that the metal would go on 
the market—tin prices would probably 
fail. 

On the other hand, the Inter 
national Tin Agreement, which will 
operate through buffer stocks and ex 
_ controls, has been pending for a 
ong time. If the necessary countries 
sign it this year, it will strengthen the 
market. To all this, of course, you have 
to add the uncertainties over political 
conditions in Southeast Asia—the main 
source of supply 
¢ Joining In—Coal and textile people 
are enjoving their best times in years; 
prices have already moved up and are 
very likely to rise further. Chemicals, 
tov, are heading upward. 

Gypsum has been stable since early 
1953, in spite of the shortages. Now 
U. S. Gypsum Co. and National Gyp- 
sum Co.—biggest producers by far—are 
raising prices, effective in January, Ce- 
ment, too, will go up in January. eno 
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COMMODITIES BRIEFS 


Total U.S. oil demand in 1955 aver- 
— 7.5% greater than 1954's low 

ure. Bureau of Mines’ forecast for 
188040 be released next week—will 
show domestic demand up another 
5% from 1955. But exports will drop, 
bringi the over-all gain to 3.5% 
“ak g Mesa over 9-million bbl. daily. 





. 
“Almost unbelievable disregard” by 
importing companies of government's 
request to reduce imports is charged 
by Independent Petroleum Assn. of 
America. IPAA cites forecasts of im- 
ports filed with the Texas Railroad 
Commission, which show a total cut of 
only 5,500 bbl. a day below plans filed 


two months ago. 


. 
Foam rubber clothing: This spring, 
German buyers will get clothes made 
of “Ceolon,” a material containing 
from 30% to 80% foam rubber. Big 
porous blocks of rubber are cut into 
tiny strips of threads, then braided 
with textile threads for reinforcement. 
The material is featherlight, thin, por- 
ous, and very warm—and will cost about 
half as much as equivalent wool cloth. 
. 
Zirconium production has gone wholly 
into private hands. Until last year, 
the Bureau of Mines was the main 
supplier; now it will put its plant on a 
standby basis and limit itself to re- 
search on problems affecting zirconium 


use. 
« 


Raw apparel wool consumption through 
October, 1955, gained 5% over 1954, 
as production of wool fabrics rose 
sharply. The shift toward woolen (and 
away from worsted) constructions con- 
tinued; so did the steady trend toward 
lighter-weight fabrics. 

“ 
Higher iron ore prices, long expected, 
are now sure: Cleveland-Clifts Iron Co. 
~biggest independent seller in the in- 
dustry—has announced an 85¢-a-ton in- 
crease on ore shipped next scason. This 
is the biggest price hike since 1948, 
when prices went up $1 a ton. 

. 
Agriculture Dept. forecasts a 2% de- 
cline in next spring’s pig crop, bringing 
the two-year uptrend in production of 
the porkers to an end. If the drop mate- 
rializes, it may start hog prices up again 
bv late summer—no am boon to the 
Administration in - election year. 


Hand-split cedar nines which provided 
the first primitive roofing for early set- 
tlers, are bounties Architects like them 
for the rustic a rance and texture 
they give to a roof. Forty Pacific North- 
west producers have formed a trade as- 
sociation to set standards and define 
grades. 
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THE TREND 





The Meaning of Christmas, 1955 


It was quite a Christmas, Customers by the millions, 
pockets bulging with money, poured into the nation’s 
stores and bought lavishly. They stripped the counters 
of everything from 6-ft. teddy bears to mink-clad beer 
can openers. Indeed, from a business standpoint, 
Christmas, 1955, was the best holiday season by far that 
we've ever had. 

Perhaps, in a way, it was a little too good, a little too 
lavish. ‘The overwhelming material abundance of 
Christmas, 1955, may seem in retrospect a little too ma- 
terialistic. The idea of Christmas, as many of us recall 
with a guilty feeling, had quite another origin. This is 
something felt iot just by a few. Americans. It is a 
commen preoccupation of most of us to worry about 
Christmas and whether we have commercialized it much 
too far, whether it has not become much more Santa 
Claus than spiritual, 

Thinking about Christmas at all seriously always im- 
pales Americans on the horns of a very tough dilernma. 
On one hand we feel the tug of the old values. On the 
other hand, practical people in a business community 
depending on trade for its lifeblood, we cannot help 
feeling thankful that we did have a rousing Christmas 
business and that sales exceeded last year's, This spells 
prosperity in an economy that must keep beating last 
years figures or stagnate, 

his conflict within us, though intensified and drama- 
tized by Christmas, is only one expression of a basic 
conflict in modern American life. This is a conflict that 
arises from the inescapable, dominating fact about the 
U.S. in the mid-Twentieth Century—its enormous 
wealth and'plenty. No people ever in the world’s his- 
tory have had so much material well-being, and this in 
itself is a disturbing thing to most of us. 

It is quite probable that, barring catastrophe, the 
process of getting used to our full-time, 365-day-a-year 
Santa Claus will be a dominant theme in American life 
over the next few decades. It will not be easy, for it 
implies getting used to a whole new set of values that 
will spring from enormous production, high incomes, 
and increasing leisure, Perhaps, in such an industrial 
society, we will never be able to create an easy balance 
in our own minds between the old idealistic meaning 
of Christmas and our extraordinary outpouring of goods. 
But perhaps--and this may be our salvation—find even- 
tually better and more meaningful ways in which to 
employ the wealth and abundance with which we have 
been blessed. 

Now that Christmas is over and the presents have been 
unwrapped, a New Year's resolution is in order. Perhaps 
in the midst of our wealth we can resolve somehow to 
divert more of it to ends that we have somehow failed 
to achieve in full—eliminating the remaining areas of 
poverty in our own country, clearing our slums, building 
an educational structure worthy of our people, improving 


health standards, helping the rest of the world to rise 
from the crushing burdens of disease, hunger, and misery 
that beset great areas of it. 


Why Foreign Aid 


Pres. Eisenhower soon will be asking Congress for 
$4.9-billion in foreign aid funds for fiscal 1957. That is 
$2.2-billion more than last year’s appropriation. 

The President and his advisers feel that they need this 
much money to (1) maintain next year's foreign aid 
spending, military and economic, at the current level of 
$4.2-billion; and (2) still have a backlog of money to 
keep the military aid pipeline full. 

The Administration also wants authorization, within 
the aid plan, to launch a trial 10-year program to take 
care of long-term development projects in underdevel. 
oped countries. This would be a billion-dollai affair, 
requiring yearly appropriations of $100-million. 

We think that Congress should go along with the 
President's requests. In view of the Geneva failure and 
Moscow's economic offensive in the Middle East and 
South Asia, this is no time to reduce foreign aid. On 
the contrary, it is time for Congress to accept the fact 
that foreign aid has become a permanent fixture of our 
foreign policy. 

The fact is that the U.S. has been extending financial 
aid to the outside world, in one form or another, for 
something like 60 years—during years of peace as well 
as of wart. This is the way we have maintained our 
export surplus, as the historical record shows. 

Until the 1890s the U.S. ran an import surplus—we 
bought more goods and services abroad than we sold. 
The difference was made up largely by the capital funds 
we imported. Then between 1896 and 1914 the picture 
changed. We started to sell more than we bought. How 
was the difference made up? Largely through remittances 
by immigrants back to their home countnes—remittances 
that totaled nearly $3-billion for the period. 

The export surplus continued into the 1929s and was 
covered during the decade by substantial purchases of 
foreign securities plus the purchase of some $1.3-billion 
in gold. The surplus stayed with us through the 1930s, 
and in that decade we bought something like $11-billion 
worth of gold, though part of this gold flow can be at- 
tributed to political disturbances in Europe. 

We have again exported more than we bought abroad 
in the past 10 years. Only it has been on a bigger scale, 
and has been largely covered by foreign aid—to the tune 
of about $51-billion if you include loans as well as grants. 

It is curious that after a 60-year record like this anyone 
should still think that foreign aid is either a short-term 
emergency measure or a charitable proposition. It would 
be in the best interest of the nation if Congress would 
look at the problem from this perspective. 
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NEW VITAL DEFENSE. WEAPON... 
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DESIGN-PROTOTYPE-PRODUCTION. That's NORTHROP ANAHEIM’S 
part in this picture. Shown in cross-section, above right, is the new NORTHROP 
SKY SCREEN. Here's how it works: Approaching aircraft (1 
radar (2), appears as a 
of Sky Screen. *’Pip” 
on plotting lens (6). Marker chips placed on plotting lens to coincide with 
“pips” are reflected through a unique, variable magnification and focus 
lens system onto the translucent surveillance screen (7 


picked up by 
pip” on surveillance scope (3), mounted (4) in top 


is retlected off one way mirror (5) so it appears to lie 


Normally several 
Sky Screens project overlapping radar presentations onto the surveillance 
screen. Command group (8) thus views an enlarged composite radar plot 
with each aircraft identified by the number and color of the chip used. The 


oe 


command group establishes identification of the aircraft and directs inter 
ception (9) if aircraft is hostile. The Northrop Sky Screen thus gives up-to- 
the-second transmission of radar information to a command group of any 
required size with neither interpretation nor translation error 

In perfecting and manufacturing the Northrop Sky Screen, Nerthrop 
Anaheim worked from a basic concept by Control System Laboratory, 
University of Illinois, and from prototypes developed by the Intelligence 
Branch of Rome Air Development Center. Northrop Anaheim is now manu 
facturing this vital defense link in quantity for the U. S$. Air Force, This unit 
is, in its present form, readily adaptable to air traffic control, harbor con 
trol, civil defense, shipboard—for all applications using radar traffic ~ontrol 


Northrop Anaheim designs, develops and produces 
products that demand exacting tulerances 


A part of Northrop Anaheim's expanding capacity 


is now available to design and manufacture preci- 


sion equipment for you 


A Division of Northrop Aircraft, Inc 
Anaheim is a completely self-contained facility with 
350,000 sq. ft. of plant area located in Anaheim, 


California 


and manufacturing facilities 
Anaheim enjoys access to the com 
pany’s home-plant 3000-man Engineer- 


ing facilities 


In addition to the Sky Screen, 
Northrop Anaheim has produced a wide 
variety of micro-precision optical and 
mechanical equipment and armament 


A NORTHR 


500 EAST ORANGETHORPE, 


In addition to its own fully 
integrated engineering, tooling 


Northrop Anaheim customers have included 

The Fisher Body Division 

Ingersoll Kale mareoo Div 
Borg Wearrer Corp 

U.S. Air Force 

U.S. Marine Corps 


lord Moter Company, Tank Division 
Raytheen Manufacturing Company 
U.S. Army Ordnance Corps 
U.S. Nevy 

(BvOrd, BuShips, BuAer) 


Northrop 


Northrop Anaheim is a West Coast design and manu- 
facturing organization that can augment your own 
engineering and production capacity. Northrop 
Anaheim can take your basic ideas through research 


testing 
Northrop 


and/or development into volume production at low 
unit cost 

For further information regarding the Northrop 
Sky Screen or for consultation on your design, de 
velopment or production problems, please contact 


Richard R. Nolan, Division Manager 


OP ANAHEIM 


ANAHEIM, CALIFORNIA—A DIVISION OF NORTHROP AIRCRAFPT, INC 








How to put on Pressure in the Clutch 


ore trouble spots on oil rigs are the friction 


clutches in the power units, Service life can range 


as low as several weeks. Valuable drilling equipment can 
be tied up and down-time costs can amount to thousands 


of dollars. 


Heart of the trouble on one type of clutch was its air 
tube. Inflation or deflation of this tube actuated the 
clutch by engaging or disengaging the opposing friction 
plates. But the oil and constant flexing resulted in tube 
failure. Finally, the G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man 


—Wwas consulted. 


The G.T.M.,, in cooperation with the rig manufacturer, 
changed the design, the rubber compound and the 
molding technique. The result was a tube which, on one 
particular rig where previous service averaged two to 
five months, has served 20 months and is still going 
strong. Laboratory teste of this new tube show an 


expected life of over ten years. 


How can the G.T.M. improve your product? All molded 
goods problems find better solutions at Goodyear, 
Industrial Products Division, St. Marys, Ohio or Akron 
16, Ohio. 
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THE GREATEST NAME 


We think you'll like “THE CREATEST STORY AVER TOLD” — every Sunday— ABC Rad 


, 


IN RUBBER 


» Network — THE CGOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOL SE — every other Sunday— NIC TV Network 





